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NoTice.— With this week's number of the “SPECTATOR” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Suppiement, containing the Half- Yearly Index 


and Title-Page,—i.e., from January 5th to June 29th, 1901, inclusive, 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—<——— 
HE chief piece of war news this week is the capture by 
General Broadwood’s column of the members of the 
Free State Government (twenty-five in all), with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Steyn, who escaped in his nightclothes and with- 
out his boots, and was only not shot by a soldier because the 
rile missed fire. The capture, which took place at Reitz in 
the early morning of July 12th, was very cleverly managed, 
the Boers not realising their danger till the cry of “ Englische 
kommen” was raised. But though President Steyn unfortu- 
nately escaped, £1,000 in cash and all the Guerilla Government's 
papers were captured, and these last, which were published 
here on Friday, are of great importance. 'The first is a letter 
dated May 10th from State Secretary Reitz to President 
Steyn, in which the former describes the resolutions come to 
ata meeting of the Transvaal Government held to consider 
the condition of the country. These declare the burghers to 
be surrendering, the ammunition and food to be giving out, and 
the feeling for the Government to be weakening. Fears ave also 
expressed that not only will the nation be destroyed, but the 
leaders will be held to have erred, and “all hope of continuz- 
tion of national sentiment will be lost.” Hence, a messenger 
should be sent to Mr. Kruger to point out the terrible condition 
of the country. The letter ends by “saying that this Govern. 
ment ’—7.e., that of the Transvaal—is convinced “ that the time 
has come to take the final step.” 








President Steyn replies that the above letter is a great blow 
to him, but he argues that the Boers are not in their last 
extremity, and that they must still trust to God to help them. 
“I firmly believe complications will take place in Europe 
within next few months which will gain our good fortune.” 
“Leaders of deputation” (7.e., Boer leaders in Europe) would 
frankly ask the British to end the war “if, in their opinion, inter- 
vention was hopeless.” Whatever Transvaal burghers may do, 
those of the Free State, says Mr. Steyn, will remain steadfast, 
but he hints that “all reliance of one Afrikander on another 
will be destroyed for ever.” “It is ridiculous to think 
that when flooded with scum of Europe Afrikander spirit 
will remain.” The President goes on to back up his 


appeals to the burghers to stand firm, and quotes in 
support of his contention a statement by an English news- 
paper that Milner and Kitchener “cannot pull together.” It 
can, of course, be said that in spite of the despairing tone of 
these letters, the Boers have not collapsed, but have kept 
the field for two months, and are still showing fight; 








nevertheless, we believe the letters indicate that the end is 
drawing near. It should be noted, as the Morning Post 
points out, that the letters are really an admission by the 
Boer leaders that if the war is only pushed on vigorously the 
Boers will not only give up the struggle, but will blame their 
leaders for having placed them in their present terrible 
position. In fact, the end of the war, if brought about by 
hard pounding and not by negotiation, will lead to a reaction 
among the Boers which will tend to make them abandon 
their dream of a Dutch supremacy in South Africa, and 
accept their place in the British Empire. That is a most 
valuable light on the situation. 


The managers of the great American “Trusts,” with their 
grand schemes and immense fortunes and overwhelming 
obviousness, have roused American workmen to a struggle 
which, whatever the pretext, is really one for power. Every 
telegram this week has been full of strikes, some for wages, 
some for hours, and some for “union principles” only; but 
the great central battle is between the Steel Trust and the 
one hundred and sixty thousand workmen or so that it 
directly or indirectly controls. The latter insist that non- 
unionist men shall not be employed, and as the managers 
cannot give way on this point, the battle is likely to be a bitter 
one. This time has been chosen because there are many con- 
tracts to be worked off, and because the fall in the price of 
shares which always follows a strike will greatly worry the 
nillionaires. We have little sympathy with either side, for 
the unionist demand has tyranny in it, and the Trustmakers 
are seeking monopoly, but we should say that on this occasion 
the capitalists would win. The Poor-law is not an American 
institution, and the capitalists can stand losses which would 
ruin the unions. The chance of the latter is in creating a 
panic among the feebler shareholders, but we fancy that 
immense blocks of shares are still in the hands of the very 
wealthy. Still, the revolt of the men exposes to the market 
an unanticipated risk which will check Trustmaking. 


There is another hitch in China, caused this time, it is 
said, by a difference between Great Britain and Russia over 
the indemnity. The grand wish of the Chinese statesmen is 
to throw the whole burden on foreign trade, so that it may 
remain imperceptible to the masses of the people, and Great 
Britain resists thisas hampering to commerce. Russia does 
not much care, but in her réle of next friend approves all 
Chinese proposals which do not closely touch herself. If we 
had only a modus vivendi with her, how easy everything in 
the Far East would be, but it seems as far off as ever. The 
two peoples still suspect each other, and as for the diplo- 
matists, and the diplomatically minded men, who form an 
entire caste, they would feel as wretched as lawyers whose 
clients have interviewed each other to discuss a compromise. 
The gains are not the question; it is the intellectual excite- 
ment of the game. 


The Papacy is evidently most reluctant to begin a contest 
with the French Government which might end in the 
suppression of the Ecclesiastical Budget. The Vatican has, 
therefore, while declaring that “it reproves and condemns all 
provisions of the new law which infringe the rights, 
prerogatives, and legitimate liberties of the religious Orders,” 
allowed all non-recognised Orders to apply for the authorisa- 
tion demanded by the new law on Associations. They are 
not, however, to submit their old rules and statutes, but only 


| “a synopsis of statutes answering to the various points of 


Article 3,” which the secular power may not consider 
sufficient. How, indeed, is it to tell without the original 
statutes that the synopsis agrees with them, or condemns 
them all? The difficulty will strike the lawyers who guide 
the Ministry, and, though it will be surmounted, may occasion 
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further correspondence. The submission of the Vatican is a 
new proof that the Papacy can be influenced by the civil 
power, and this even when the laws to which it directs obedi- 
ence are formally “ reproved and condemned.” 


The depression in German industrial undertakings con- 
tinues to alarm Berlin, and the National Zeitung endeavours 
to encourage the apprehension in a manner which for 
simplicity, at all events, is noteworthy. It admits that “the 
activity of industrial companies is at present much restricted,” 
but thinks that a passing phenomenon; while though it is true 
all shares have fallen, and the next dividends will be bad, still 
those dividends will be fair when the low present prices are 
considered. Thatis to say, though the shop is empty. there are 
people in the street, and they may comein; while though your 
property is halved, still 5 per cent. on the half ought to com- 
fort the proprietor. The Zeituag avowedly fears a catastrophe, 
and seeks to reassure itself and the public by saying that in 
England alsothere is much depression. Weshould have thought 
that the extension of losses to all countries would have made 
recuperation in any one country more difficult instead of less, 
but men in the German position are always hoping that some- 
thing will turn up. The most menacing sentence in the 
article is that credit has been granted far too easily, which 
looks as if the banks were expected to suffer, as well as the 
industrial shareholders. If the banks begin to collapse there 
will be a real panic, for it is on advances from them rather 
than on realised capital that German industrial enterprise 
has recently been carried on. “Credit,” as the Zeitung says, 
“has been easy.” 


On Wednesday was published a letter written by Lord 
Rosebery to certain members of the City Liberal Club. He 
laid down the leadership of the Liberal party, he says, in the 
hope of uniting it, but without success ; but now that complete 
liberty of speech in regard to the war has been officially pro- 
claimed he feels absolved from the restraint of silence which 
he had laid on himself five years ago. “ Not that I desire to 
re-enter the arena of party politics, far from it; I shall never 
voluntarily return to it. On the contrary, I believe that 
there is a useful and uncoveted place in the commonwealth 
for one who, having held high office, and having no desire to 
hold it again, can speak his mind with absolute independence.” 
Accordingly Lord Rosebery speaks as an onlooker. The 
Liberal party has a great opportunity in regard to domestic 
policy, but it can only become a power when it has made up 
its mind on Imperial questions, and especially on the war. 
Neutrality and an open mind on the war is an impossible 
attitude, and only spells Liberal impotence. Hither the war 
is just or unjust ; that is the supreme issue, and the party can- 
not agree to differ on it any more than Cavaliers and Round- 
heads could combine “on the basis of each maintaining 
their different opinions on the policy of Charles I.” 








Besides, Lord Rosebery goes on to say, the question is not 
an isolated one or a sudden cleavage, nor is it the result of 
accidental causes or personal antagonisms. It is a question 
of Imperialists and Little Englanders—Lord Rosebery 
does not use the words, but that is what he means—as sum- 
marised by Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir Edward Grey. “ Both 
hold with intense conviction opinions on foreign and Imperial 
policy which cannot by any conceivable compromise be recon- 
ciled. And yet the party is to unite on the recognition and 
toleration of both. Now a party cannot be conducted on the 
principles of Issachar.” The real cause of weakness in the 
Liberal party is “an honest and irreconcilable division of 
opinion on a group of questions of the first importance.” 
One school or other must prevail if the Liberal party is to 
become once more aforce. But the crisis is not merely a 
party one, it is national, for we have “a weak Government 
faced by a weaker Opposition.” “I believe that public 
opinion is becoming aware that this is a crisis in our history 
which may have an unlimited effect on our future. Yet for 
the moment I see no favourable issue.” 


We have dealt at length with Lord Rosebery’s personal 
position elsewhere. Practically bis letter demands that the 
Liberal party should become, frankly, Imperialists, and should 
separate themselves politically from the Pro-Boers and Little 
Englanders. But he does not seem to see that, if they do 
this, the Imperial Liberals will really have little or nothing 








to separate them from the Unionists, for the Imperial Liberals 
are only nominal Home-rulers. The Little England Liberals, 
however, who will continue to exist, will have a sharp dividing 
line. But though it is quite true, as Lord Rosebery argues, 
that a party cannot flourish unless its members are agreed oy 
fundamentals, it is also true that a party cannot flourish unlegg 
its members differ on fundamentals from their political oppo. 
nents. Ifyou havean Imperial Liberal party side by side with 
an Imperial Unionist party and opposed to a Little England 
Liberal party, the two Imperial parties will tend to join forces, 
As long as the essential issue is Imperialism they cannot avoid 
it. No doubt they may remain as separate groups, but they 
will be groups with a common object; and they will be faced 
with another party composed of two groups, the Little 
England Liberals and the Irish Home-rulers. But that is 
a condition of things profoundly undesirable in the national 
interests. Therefore, we greatly regret that the split in 
the Liberal party should be forced to an issue, as Lord 
Rosebery tries to force it by his letter, and we hope 
and trust that Mr. Asquith, while maintaining his 
attitude on the war, will not follow him. It is ail very 
well for Lord Rosebery to speak like an oracle, but he hag 
not the responsibility of action. His letter well illustrates 
what we said last week as to the ruin caused by bis Stuart. 
like attitude of neither resigning nor reigning. He says he 
has resigned—and he may have done so in name—but he has 
not in fact when he writes letters like that to the City 
Liberals. Truly the Liberal Party might say to Lord Rose. 
bery, ‘“ You have poured oil into my wounds, but it is oil of 
vitriol.” 


It is curious, in contemplating Lord Rosebery’s intellectual 
qualities and his career as a statesman, which, in a sense, may 
be said to have culminated this week, to remember what 
Bishop Burnet said of his direct ancestor, Sir Archibald 
Primrose (tempo Charles II.): “The subtlest of alt Lord 
Midletoun’s friends was Sir Archibald Primrose. He was a 
dexterous man in business; he had always expedients ready 
at every difficulty; he had an art of speaking to all men 
according to their sense of things; and so drew out their 
secrets, while he concealed his own; for words went for 
nothing with him. He said everything that was necessary 
to persuade those he spoke to that he was of their mind; 
and did it in so genuine a way that he seemed to speak 
his heart. He was always for soft counsels and slow 
methods; and thought that tie chief thing that a great 
man ought to do was to raise his family and his kindred, 
who naturally stuck to him; for he had seen so much of 
the world that he did not depend much on friends, and so 
took no care in making any.” We shall leave our readers 
to say how much or how litile of this character has been 
inherited by Lord Rosebery. 


Speaking at Peterborough on Wednesday Sir Edward Grey 
made a very wise and statesmanlike speech, and one in strong 
contrast to Lord Rosebery’s “wrecking” letter. The Reform 
Club meeting had, he said, done gocd, and helped clear the 
air. Free speech might be uncomfortable, but it was health- 
ful, and free speech had been the result of the meeting. Lord 
Rosebery, in his letter, took the view that the differences in 
the Liberal party were irreconcilable. Events would show, 
but he (Sir Edward Grey) believed that the party was at the 
beginning of new life and new effort. Their business was 
not to support the present Government, but to provide an 
alternative. How was it to be produced? Lord Rosebery 
says the Liberal party must come to one mind on the matter 
of the war. “I would suggest that if he desires the Liberal 
party to be brought to one mind on the matter he should goa 
good deal beyond his letter to-day. He should step in from 
outside, and use his personal influence to promote that one 
mind.” Lord Rosebery declared that he would never 
voluntarily re-enter the arena of party politics. But, says 
Sir Edward Grey, there is no such thing as a political 
conscript. “If a man’s influence is to be used power- 
fully for good, it must be by a voluntary effort on his own 
part to come in. He must not wait for outside influences 
to be brought to bear upon him.” That is as sound as it is 
manly, and considering Sir Edward Grey’s known and openly 
expressed devotion to Lord Rosebery, it must have been a 
very difficult thing to say. Sir Edward Grey went on to 
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speak of the Liberal party and its duties, but though he 
insisted on the necessity of it being an Imperial party in the 
true sense, he at any rate made no attempt to assert that the 
non-Imperialists had no right to call themselves Liberals. 


The dinner to Mr. Asquith took place on Friday night, but 
too late for us to comment on the speeches or to be able to 
yecord what 1s the final result on the Liberal party. We 
trust, however, that the line adopted will be that of Sir Edward 
Grey, and not of Lord Rosebery, and that the general effect, 
while giving the Liberal Imperialists full power of speech 
and action, will be not to split the party into two hostile 
groups. Meantime we note that Lord Rosebery has after all 
consented to speak at the City Liberal Club meeting this 
afternoon, but here again the reports will be too late for 
comment by us. 


The defeat of the “Mad Mullah” by the force of Somalis 
organised by Colonel Swayne was a really extraordinary feat 
of arms. The Mullah appears, from lettters in the Times 
dated June 10th and 16th, to have had at least 10,000 
followers, including 5,000 cavalry, and it is evident from the 
fichting on June 2nd, when he attacked Captain MacNeill’s 
laager, that at least a proportion of his men were daring 
soldiers. Though under the fire of a Maxim, numbers of them 
pressed forward to within fifteen yards of the defences. Yet this 
large force was defeated by Captain MacNeill, and cut up and 
dispersed with a loss of immense herds of oxen and camels by 
Colonel Swayne, Captain Merewether, and Captain Bruce 
with less than 800 men. Yet these men, who six months ago 
wereuntrained savages, once trained, marched 300 miles, often at 
amazing speed, killed 800 of the enemy, and destroyed the 
prestige of their chief. Some of the marches in pursuit were 
extraordinary, the cavalry and camelmen once covering 100 
miles in thirty hours, most of them marked by actual and 
deadly skirmishing. The men, all black, were frequently so 
worn that they could not keep awake, and on one occasion 
were thirty hours continuously without food. It is pleasant 
to read such stories while reading for weeks on end of the 
way that the Boers outmarch us, and even when overtaken get 
away with comparative impunity. 





Parisians are greatly delighted because a Brazilian engineer, 
M. Santos-Dumont, resident in their city, has succeeded in 
steering a balloon. He failed by an accident in a competitive 
trial on Saturday last, but he succeeded in travelling nine miles 
at the rate of thirteen and three-quarter miles an hour, circled 
round the Eiffel Tower, and showed, as he had done in previ- 
ous experiments, that he could ascend and descend at his own 
pleasure. His balloon is cigar-shaped and inflated with 
hydrogen gas at a cost of £100 for each ascent. Below it is a 
skeleton car, on which stands the motor, a small “ Daimler,” 
which is fed by petroleum, and is exceptionally light. M. 
Santos-Dumont has, it seems, clearly made a distinct advance 
towards guiding balloons, but it is admitted in all accounts 
that any puff of wind deflected his course, and that great im- 
provements are required before the new method can be of 
much practical use. The inventor, however, who is fortunately 
rich, hopes yet to sail in air round the world, and Paris makes 
him a hero, as on November 21st, 1783, it made Mongolfier. 
More than a century of invention has elapsed since then 
and aérial navigation remains in its infancy, but the long 
delay is no proof that the problem will not be solved. The 
Marquis of Worcester made a steam-engine which raised water 
at Vauxhall in 1656. 


We think that France must be and ought to be the rever- 
sionary heir of Morocco, but the French Foreign Office 
display in pursuing that legitimate object too much finesse. 
They discuss with the Moorish Mission the means of prevent- 
ing raids by the tribesmen on the “ marches” of Morocco and 
Algeria, but they refuse to delimit boundaries once for all. 
They think, as they are said to have admitted in con- 
fidential correspondence, that doubtful boundaries always 
provide a vantage ground for the stronger State. They will 
find, if we may trust Indian experience, that rigid good faith, 
which necessarily includes strict adherence to boundaries, 
and therefore their definition, will yield them more strength 
in the shape of general confidence than any success in cunning 
diplomacy can possibly do. This is especially the case with 
Orientals, who, though they think it due to themselves as 
able men to be adroit tricksters, respect straightforwardness 


as a grand, though inconvenient, quality. If they used 
Western adjectives they would say “it is stupid, but it is 
kingly.” 


The chief thing accomplished in the House of Commons 
during the past week has been the passage of the Finance 
Bill, which passed its third reading on Wednesday. After 
Sir William Harcourt had drawn a gloomy picture of the 
financial position of the country, and had declared that we 
were raising too much of the cost of the war by borrowing 
and too little by taxation, he went on to contend that the cost 
of administration of the new Colonies would be far greater 
than was estimated by the Government, that the goldfields 
would not be made to contribute enough, and that any plan 
for the settlement of immigrants would be terribly costly. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who replied, declared, and, as we think, 
truly, that Sir William Harcourt had exaggerated every 
discouraging feature of the situation, and pointed out that 
neither Sir David Barbour’s interim Report, the Concessions 
Report, nor the Lands Settlement Commission’s Report ought 
to be treated as final. As to taxation in the new Colonies, 
very little would fall upon the rural populations. The Orange 
Colony was recovering, in spite of the fact that the war was 
still proceeding. Dealing with the labour question, he declared 
that the difficulties encountered formerly were due to the ill- 
treatment of the natives on their way home from the mines, 
and to the abominable maladministration of the liquor laws, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who wound up the debate 
declared himself in complete agreement with the Colonia] 
Secretary. On a division the Bill was carried by a majority 
of 170 (291 to 121). In our view the criticism aimed at the 
financial policy of the Government has not been sound. 
We are fully alive to the importance of not making things too 
easy by borrowing and also of keeping a most vigilant watch on 
the increase of expenditure, but the time for urging considera- 
tions of this sort most effectively will come when the war is 
over and when the country knows exactly where it stands 
financially. Then it will be essential for all supporters of 
sound finance to see that enough revenue is raised to re-estab- 
lish a Sinking Fund. We hold it sound finance to borrow in 
time of war, but we also hold it essential that in time of peace 
a reasonable effort should be made to pay off debt. That is 
a form of equalisation to which it is most important to adhere. 


The trial of Lord Russell in the Royal Gallery at the House 
of Lords on Thursday was as fine a pageant as one could wish 
to see. The long lines of Peers in their robes, the Peeresses 
in the side seats, the Lord Chancellor sitting as Lord High 
Steward in front of the Throne with his white wand of office, 
the Judges in scarlet sitting below, the counsel in full- 
bottomed wigs, and the numerous officials of the House in 
their official dress made up a spectacle of great historic 
interest. The only reflection which could mar enjoy- 
ment of the scene was the thought of the insignificance of the 
oceasion, for a ceremony which would be in keeping with the 
arraignment of a great Peer for high treason becomes a little 
farcical at the trial of asmall felony. After the indictment had 
been read Lord Russell was brought to the Bar in the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Robson, K.C., his leading counsel, in 
a speech of great ingenuity attempted to quash the indictment 
on the ground that the words “and elsewhere” in the Statute 
apply only to the King’s dominions. The Lord High Steward, 
after taking the opinion of the Judges, declared that there 
was nothing in the argument, and Lord Russell thereupon 
pleaded “ Guilty.” After speeches by the accused and his 
counsel in mitigation of the sentence, the Peers withdrew, 
and on returning the Lord High Steward pronounced a 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment as a first-class mis- 
demeanant. The Lords, who are the supreme judges of both 
law and fact, submitted themselves throughout to the opinions 
of Lord Halsbury and the Judges. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the question of this privilege of peerage, but we may 
remark that had Lord Russell been a bricklayer tried at the 
Old Bailey, we believe the sentence, in view of the circum- 
stances, would have been lighter. The Peers seemed to be on 
their honour not to make the ceremony a farce by too 
nominal a sentence. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i ed 
LORD ROSEBERY AS THE MAN ABOVE PARTY. 


HE true intention of Lord Rosebery’s much-talked-of 
letter is to declare that there is room in our political 
system for a man outside and above party, a man who can 
exercise political power and influence from a detached and 
independent position, and that he means to occupy it. 
This is no new idea with Lord Rosebery. <A year and a 
half ago in a speech at Bath he preached the same doctrine. 
He told us that Chatham and also Cromwell had occupied 
such a position of independence outside and above party, 
and he hinted that he was willing and able to play the 
part of the saviour of society, of “the necessary man.” 
We ventured to tell Lord Rosebery then, and we feel 
bound to tell him so once more, that there is no place in 
English politics for the saviour of society, “the necessary 
man,” of whom he dreams. To use a very forcible 
Americanism, the country “has no use” for the man out- 
side and above party politics. Unless a statesman can take 
his place in one of the great parties of the State, the 
country has not merely no use for him, but finds 
him a positive incubus. We do not, of course, deny 
that smaller men in a private sphere may do good work as 


outside critics of politics. Men of letters, historians, legal | 
experts, jurists, and publicists can do much that is use- | 


ful by freely and frankly criticising the work of our 
public men from a standpoint detached from party. But 
theirs is a far humbler and entirely different role from that 


which Lord Rosebery aspires to fill. They do not desire to | 


govern and administer, or to take any active and first- 
hand share in politics. They do not propose to enter the 
boat to take an oar or to use the rudder, but are content 
to shout their criticisms, sometimes useful, sometimes 
irritating, sometimes merely futile, from the bank. For 
the man who wants to propel the boat, or to steer it, the 
position above and outside party is impossible. He must 
either prepare to act with or to steer a particular crew, or 
else he must abandon all thought of taking an active share 
in politics. The only result of his attempting the indepen- 
dent attitude is to cause quarrelling and confusion, and to 
make still more difficult the already very difficult task of 
finding men to work the boat efficiently. We do not say 
that in other countries, or in times of chaos and revolu- 
tion, there may not be a place for the statesman who 
desires to fill the position which Lord Rosebery aims at 
filling. In countries differently constituted from ours 
and without a party system, or in countries in the throes 
of revolution, it may be necessary to adopt other expe- 
dients to get the public work done. All we are con- 
cerned to know and to state is that in England at the 
present time there is no need for the statesman of Lord 
Rosebery’s thoughts. 

Those who have had their minds fixed chiefly on the 
admitted and undoubted evils of the party system—though 
we believe that the balance of good is strongly in favour 
of the party system, we realise that it is also attended with 
certain evils and inconveniences—will find it a hard saying 
to assert that a great statesman cannot, as they would 
put it, “rise above party,” and take his place outside and 
above, and so independent of, party. We believe, however, 
that if such persons will only look at the matter fairly and 
candidly, they will realise that the view we hold is the 
true one, and that though a great statesman while remain- 
ing in his party may rise above the narrower party spirit, 
or may leave one party and join another with whose views 
he finds himself more fully in accord, he cannot usefully 
remain outside the party system. The way to realise this 
is to remember and to note that no man can act alone in our 
public life. He must act with other men, and even though 
he leads, they must influence him, and ‘to a very consider- 
able extent their views and predilections must be con- 
sulted by him. That is,a great statesman, in order to 
become an effective ruler and administrator, must have 
colleagues, associates, and followers who act with him. He 
cannot, to use our metaphor again, step down to the water’s 
edge and pick up the first crew that comes to hand. If he 
is to doany good with the boat, he must have a crew who are 
ready and anxious to work with him. Butthemanin political 
life who has such a crew of co-operators has in truth a party. 
Any man in our public life who is capable of forming either 


an efficient Ministry or an efficient Opposition is bound to 
have a party,—to have a body of men whom he knows,and who 
know him and who will pull together under his guidance, 
It is a delusion to suppose that any English statesman, 
however splendid his talents and great his administrative 
skill and experience, can descend from the clouds like an 
Olympian, and suddenly take office and form a party 
adhoc. The imperative need for associates is shown in tho 
good old political maxim that before approving of a man’s 
policy or admitting his fitness to office you must ask, 
“Who is he acting with?” That is a perfectly sound 
principle. The prudent citizen says, and says very wisely, 
of a particular statesman: ‘I think Lord Blankacre 
seems a very able man, and I like his policy as he states 
it, but I know by experience that a policy may sound very 
fine and yet end in nothing. Before I commit myself to 
| him I want to know who are the people who are acting 
with him. He cannot do everything himself, and a great 
deal must depend on his associates. If he has a really 
good set of colleagues with him, and is able to combine with 
some of the best men in the country, then I shall feel per. 
fectly safe in supporting him. Till I know, however, who 
| he is acting with I cannot give him my confidence.’ In 
other words, the prudent citizen in our system does refuse, 
and is quite right in refusing, a mysterious, detached, and 
independent leader. He wants to know what leader he 
is acting with, or, in other words, what is his party. You 
‘cannot, in fact, escape the party system in a free Govern- 
/ment like ours. Of course it would be another matter if 
we had an autocratic King who had in effect the power to 
say to the people: ‘Never you mind who are the men who 
are acting with him. Whoever I order to act with him 
will do so, and you, my subjects, will support my Minister 
and his colleagues because I tell you to do so.” Our Con- 
stitution, however, we are glad to say, was not made in 
Germany, and with us a Minister must depend upon the 
support of the people voluntarily rendered to him. 

To come to concrete facts, if Lord Rosebery wants to 
lead and rwle he must tell us who are the men with whom 
he proposes to act,—tell, in fact, what is his party. ‘Till 
he does that the country, as we have said, “has no use” 
for him, and must, and we believe will, refuse absolutely 
to recognise that he is capable of fulfilling any patriotic 
function as the man outside and above party. Lord 
Rosebery, in truth, ought never to have abandoned the 
leadership of the Liberal party unless he meant to abandon 
public lite altogether. He should have said: ‘ Either I will 
leave public life for good and all, or I will remain in my 
party. I am its leader at present, but if my followers 
depose me, I will either accept such deposition loyally and 
work under the new leader they choose, or if I find that 
impossible I will take the supreme step of revolt and will 
found a party of my own.’ We do not, of course, desire, 
or approve of, the breaking up of parties, but Lord 
Rosebery, would, in reality, have done less harm to the 
Liberal party by such a bold step than by resigning the 
leadership and yet stili remaining in public life. Groups 
are bad, but secret groups are far worse than open 
groups, and Lord Rosebery’s action, though not in name, 
did, in fact, create a Rosebery group. An open Rosebery 
group might have rejoined the other half of the party on 
some great issue. The secret Rosebery group has in truth 
poisoned the party. 

We hold no brief against Lord Rosebery, and under 
stand and greatly admire his splendid intellectual gifts, 
but we cannot conceal from ourselves that by his 
restlessness, his sensitiveness, and his political fastidi- 
ousness he has ruined the Liberal party. That was 
a great injury to the nation. It would be still worse, 
however, if he were to mislead the public into thinking 
that it had any need for a statesman outside and above 
party, and so were to destroy what we believe with all its 
faults to be the antiseptic of popular representative 
institutions,—the party system. 








THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON CHINA. 


: ieee first paper in the new Quarterly Review may 

exercise a considerable and, as we think, an injurious 
effect upon public opinion. It is a careful and, in words, 
moderate statement of our position in China as it appears 





to an entire school of observers, including, we fear, some 
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men of political eminence, and nearly all who have personal 
interests in that country, and of the policy which, in con- 
sequence of that position, they think we ought to adopt. 
We will state the essayist’s case briefly, but with as com- 

Jete fairness as we can. He thinks that up to 1895 there 


without a steady financial control which would involve 
almost every detail of direct administration. We could 


| not allow delays, or blunders, or peculation in the manage- 


was little to lament in the relations of China and Europe. | 


Great Britain was practically alone in Pekin, and though 
the Chinese Government evaded treaties, refused to exploit 
the resources of its country, and generally showed itself 
stolidly opposed to “ development,” still the only thing to 
complain of was “ stagnation,” which, however, the 
Quarterly Reviewer assumes throughout, we cannot 
imagine why, to be of itself a just cause of offence. 
China has as much right to neglect her enormous mineral 
resources as we have to neglect the enormous veins of 


copper which underlie Beerbhoom, or the endless supplies | 


of iron which lie scattered about the Indian Peninsula; but 
we may let that question pass. After the Japanese War, 
however, the Chinese recognised their powerlessness, other 
European nations struck in at Pekin, and, in particular, 
Russia began to press forward her vast design, which 
is, as the Reviewer believes, to master China either by 
a direct conquest, which, he thinks, would not cost her a 
hundred thousand men, or by acquiring such an influence 
in Pekin that the Chinese Emperor would really be her 
agent. This design, he says, is a menace to vital British 
interests, China being our second largest customer for 
Manchester goods. We ought to have arrested it, at every 
fresh development, or at any rate delayed it in its earlier 
stages, if not by war, at least by diplomatic opposition, in- 
volving the risk of war. We ought, for instance, to have 
resisted the cession of harbours on the coast, the develop- 


ment of the Chinese portion of the Trans-Asian Railway, | 


and the intimation which, in spite of denials, really 
expelled our men-of-war from Port Arthur. This resist- 
ance was, however, not offered, Lord Salisbury in this 
matter being feeble, and now Russia, confident that Great 
Britain is afraid of a rupture, marches steadily to her end, 
which, we repeat again, is declared to be “to constitute 
herself the protector of China and dictator in Chinese 
affairs.” The British Fleet cannot prevent her success, 
for in Asia great contests are decided by land armies, 
and as Russian territory marches for three thousand 
miles with that of China, we cannot on land hope to defeat 
her. Our only course, therefore, is to enable China to do 
so by inducing her, helping her, and we suppose, if neces- 
sary, compelling her, to organise a great army under 
British officers, who have already shown at Wei-hai-wei 
that they can rapidly train Chinamen into efficient soldiers. 
Vith such an army the Chinese Government will 
recover its independence, and the British their power of 
“securing ” the enormous capital which could be employed 
in working Chinese concessions, such as that of the mines 
of Shansi and Honan already made to the “ Pekin 
Syndicate.” ‘The country, as a whole, is pre-eminently 
one which offers a suitable field for the investment of 
capital. It possesses, indeed, all the requisites for the 
acquisition of wealth, except capital. It has a most fertile 
soil, capable of producing in abundance almost everything 
that mankind desires, including such special products as 
tea and silk, which only limited areas of the earth’s 
surface can produce. It is inhabited by a swarming 
population, frugal, active, and industrious. It enjoys 
w benign climate, temperate over two-thirds of the area, 
and in no part trying for European residents. Lastly, 
there are untold treasures of mineral wealth lying under- 
neath the surface, as yet entirely untouched.” 


This is the policy which the Quarterly Review, sup- 
ported, we fully admit, by a whole army of local experts, 
considers at once practical and wise. ‘To us it seems, on 
the contrary, sheer madness. It involves two separate 
efforts, both of them gigantic,—one the government of all 
China, and the other war with Russia through an army of 
Chinese Sepoys, trained, officered, and, we may presume 
for the sake of common sense, led by Englishmen. To 
suppose that such an army could be formed without our 
practically undertaking the government of the Empire is 
optimist folly. Even if China consented, which she would 
not do unless England advanced her large loans, an army 
strong enough to drive Russia back, or alarm her so that 
she would not advance, would require regular pay, an 
organised commissariat, and immense supplies of muni- 
tions, and those costly things could not be provided for 


ment of such an army, because a mutiny would be so 
formidable, and how, without governing, could we prevent 
them? The Quarterly Reviewer says we do it in Egypt, 
and that is true ; but then in Egypt we do govern in all but 
name, having, in the last resort, the power of removing 
the Khedive. Is the Emperor of China likely to be as 
submissive as Abbas II.? It isthe supreme control of a 
fourth of the human race which we are asked to under- 
take, and of a vast army, for Russia would sneer at a force 
of less than two hundred thousand men, who must at least 
be watched by fifty thousand Europeans. The Quarterly 
teviewer believes they would be most loyal, but why should 
they be any more than Sikhs or Soudanese? This new 
task, so immense in its risks, is to be undertaken by a 
people already overweighted with territory in the face of 
an immense military monarchy, whom, in undertaking the 
task, we thwart in a secular policy which its rulers con- 
sider indispensable to the progress and, indeed, to the 
safety of their people. Does the Quarterly Reviewer 
think that Russia will really abandon its designs except 
under compulsion of superior force, tested, at least once, in 
acampaign ? Such a policy would demand, if not a con- 
scription, at least a large and permanent development of 
our military system, and it is all to be carried out for 
what? In order to trade with Chinese rather than 
Russians, and to obtain a preference in working con- 
cessions which, the moment they are proved to be profit- 
able, Chinamen will work for themselves. We are hardly 
prepared, we suppose, to say to the Chinese, as we say to 
the Zulus, that they shall not work for themselves the 
mines in their own land. 


It is such an unnecessary policy, too. Day by day 


| it becomes more evident that the Japanese, pressed by 





| for them ? 


a population too large for their islands, intend to 
acquire Korea, and that in acquiring it they must 
come sooner or later to loggerheads with the Russians. 
They can drive back or delay the Northern wave 
if they please, and organise the Chinese Army too; 
and why should we risk embarrassment in Europe and 
overstrain our resources in men in order to do their work 
They are not blind to Russian designs any 
more than to Chinese weakness. Silently but ceaselessly 
they are filling up Korea, and when the crisis arrives, 
which cannot come till the Trans-Asian railway is com- 
pleted, it is not by Japan alone that Russia will be resisted, 
but by Japan controlling, in addition to her own forty 
millions, eleven millions of Koreans. Why, under such 
circumstances, should we not allow events to work them- 
selves out naturally, sure that if in the future interven- 
tion should be inevitable we can intervene without the 
risk of feeling that we are about to strain our resources 
on imperfect information in order to secure a hardly 
understood end? And if we resolve to wait, why on earth 
should we irritate Russia by a perpetual repetition of 
“pin-pricks ” which leave on her people the impression 
that we are at once deadly, and nearly powerless, foes ? 





AN AUTOMATIC REGISTER OF RIFLEMEN. 


HE Bisley Rifle Meeting closes to-day with the pre- 
sentation of the prizes by Lady Roberts. The 
meeting has been a very successful one, its special 
feature being the large attendance of civilian riflemen 
and the interest displayed by them in the various events. 
The new village rifle clubs were well represented, and 
it was evident that they are institutions which have 
come to stay, and not merely creatures of a passing fashion. 
The civilian rifleman, that is, is destined to become a feature 
of our national life. He will not be anything like as useful 
or as important from the point of view of national defence 
as the Volunteer, but he will exist, and a place ought to be 
found for him in our system. He will not compete 
with or in any way act injuriously as regards the Volunteer. 
Very often he will be an ex- Volunteer or an ex-Militiaman, 
but in any case he will be, as we have just said, part of our 


national life, and in a year or two it will be as strange to 
find a village without a rifle club as it now is to find one 
without a cricket or a football club. That being so, 


it must sooner or later become necessary for the War 
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Office to consider its relations with the civilian riflemen, 
—i.e., the men who are training themselves to use the rifle 
either with a view to the possibility of home defence, or of 
being of use to their country if they should ever feel called 
upon to enlist at some future time in a body like the 
Imperial Yeomanry. Our own view is that in ordinary 
times the less the War Office has to do with the rifle 
clubs the better. We are entirely in agreement with the 
substance, if not quite with the spirit, of the remarks 
made by Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts to the 
Glasgow “burghers.” The War Office has plenty of most 
important objects on which to spend the revenues allotted 
to the Army, and we are by no means anxious that they 
should encourage rifle clubs by grants of money. Besides, 
we are not at ail sure that the War Office would im- 
prove the rifle clubs if they took them in hand. It is 
quite possible that they would attempt to substitute 
ceremonial drill for practice at the butts, and would 
make it a serious offence for any rifleman to shoot unless 
and until he could assume “ the position of a soldier” with 
ease and precision. Needless to say, the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be the last man in the world to do 
this, but we do not trust the great immobile organisation 
against which even Commanders-in-Chief and Secretaries 
of State struggle in vain. In our opinion, then, the less the 
rifle clubs are placed under War Oftice control the better. 
The object cf a rifle club is not to make a smart soldier, 
but to teach men to shoot and so to enable them, if they are 
ever required to become soldiers, to do so with better effect. 
All that the War Office should be asked to do is to sell 
rifles and ammunition to rifle clubs at cost price, and if 
they are actually getting rid of obsolete rifles or carbines, 
to let the clubs have them gratis. The War Office ought 
not to make money out of, any more than they should 
subsidise, the rifle clubs. The War Office, that is, should 
do anything it can to help rifle clubs, except: be out of 
pocket by them. If the movement has anything in it, as 
we believe it has, all it need ask is that the War Office 
should not be hostile or obstructive. 

To ask that the movement shall not be hampered 
by the War Office, but to ask nothing more, is, we 
think, not unreasonable. But we musi ask such friendly 
neutrality not only of the War Oilice, but of the 
Government as a whole. ‘There is a matter outside the 
control of the War Oflice in which the Government can, 
practically without loss, greatly help the movement. At 
present it is an offence to fire a rifle, unless a man either 
has a gun-license, or else is not merely a member of 
a rifleclubafliliated to the National Rifle Association, but is 
also firing at his particular club’s butts. Hence, if a village 
club challenges a neighbouring village club, the visitor's 
team are all committing a breach of the law. Now we do 
not ask that the 10s. gun-license should be abolished. We 
realise that there are certain advantages in its maintenance, 
and we see no objection to the compulsory afliliation of 
clubs to the National Rifle Association. It is good to 
bring the clubs to a common centre, and the National 
Rifle Association has shown itself a true and sympathetic 
friend to the movement,—its able and energetic secretary, 
Colonel Crosse, doing everything in his power to encourage 
and help the village clubs. What we ask is that any man 
who can produce a certificate of marksmanship should be 
able to claim the 10s. gun-license free at any post- 
oflice on presenting his certificate and giving in his name 
and address. The heense would, of course, be renewed 
each year on application and the re-registering of the name 
and address. ‘Vhe object of such a proposal isclear. Men 
would be very eager to get these free licenses, and so weuld be 
stimulated to improve their shooting, and by theact of claim- 
ing the free licenses and giving in their names and addresses 
they would create an automatic register of marksmen 
throughout the country. Thus a double benefit would be 
obtained. We should not only encourage men to make 
themselves good shots, but we should know how many 
civilian marksmen there were throughout the country, and 
exactly where they were located. For example, an officer 
in the Intelligence Department or Headquarters Staff when 
drawing up a plan of local defence would be able to look 
at the post-ofiice registers of the villages, say, on both sides 
of the North Downs, from Redhillto Farnham. If he found 


that in those villages some two or three thousand men had 
taken out licenses, he would know that he could rely on a 


shoot, but who also knew the ground. We do not want in 
the least to exaggerate the importance of such localised 
aid, nor do we think it ever likely to be called for; but we 
feel sure that any officer called on to arrange a plan for 
the defence of the North Downs would rather know than 
not know what kind of local help he might depend on getting 
in a particular district. Again, the knowledge that in 
the rural parts of the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and 
Kent there were twenty thousand registered riflemen, ag 
there might easily be, could not be without a certain 
significance, both for ourselves and for a possible enemy, 
Upon such knowledge too, it might be possible at a 
future time to build up a rough, but none the less service. 
able, system of localised defence. In every group of 
parishes a strategic point might be selected as a rendezvous 
for riflemen, and to this point all registered riflemen 
might be informed that it would be their duty to rally in 
case of a proclamation of Array. They might, no 
doubt, never be called upon to do so; but it is 
possible that the knowledge that they could so assemble 
might help to prevent any attempt at a raid. But 
we do not desire to discuss that point. At any rate, 
the creation of an automatic register of riflemen could do 
no harm even if it did little good. It would not reduce 
the Revenue, for practically none of the riflemen would 
take out a 10s. license unless they could get it gratis, 
That is, all the free licenses granted to riflemen would be 
extra licenses. 

To recapitulate: All we ask is that any man who can 
produce a certificate of marksmanship shall be granted a 
Jree 10s. gun-license at any post-office on giving in his 
name and address. We ask it because without any burden 
the State can thereby encourage marksmanship, and 
get an automatic register of riflemen,—two things which 
must be held to be worth obtaining if they can be got 
without cost, be the value set upon the civilian riflemen by 
the military authorities never so small. The winning of 
the certificate of marksmanship presents no difficulties. 
Let a standard of marksmanship be fixed by the National 
Rifle Association, and then make any officer of the 
Army, Militia, or Volunteers, any Justice of the Peace, 
any member of a County or District Council, any 
beneficed clergyman, or any resident Nonconformist 
clergyman eligible to sign the certificate. If such were 
the regulations, the machinery for obtaining certificates 
would be very simple. Members of rifle clubs who 
wanted to get certificates would arrange to go over to the 
nearest available full range and get a person qualified to 
sign the certificates to be present. He would watch the 
shooting and certify to those who reached the standard. 
We greatly hope that this plan of using the 10s. license to 
encourage marksmanship and to get us an automatic 
register of riflemen will be considered by all who are 
interested in rifle clubs, and that they will note that 
greater advantage can thus be obtained from keeping up 
the 10s. license than from abolishing it altogether, as has 
been suggested in certain quarters. Properly worked, the 
10s. license may be made a positive benefit instead of an 
injury to the rifle club movement. 

Before we leave the subject of rifle clubs we desire to 
address a special appeal to the country gentlemen of 
England to come forward and put themselves at the head 
of the rifle club movement. It is they who own the soil, 
and therefore they who can best and easiest lead and 
encourage this movement. If the country gentlemen 
could be made to feel that it was a disgrace to own 
a village, a great park, and an estate without having a 
rifle club on it with either a full range or, when that is 
not practicable, with a 100-yards Morris-tube range, an 
immense benefit would be conferred, not only on the indi- 
vidual villages, but on the country as a whole. The villagers 
are eager enough to join, and no persuasion is ever wanted 
to get men to become members of a rifle club. The moment 
the butts and the rifles are ready, the people swarm to 
them. It isa great opportunity for the country gentlemen 
of England to take their true place as leaders of the 
people. The villagers in their dumb way are saying to 
them,—to quote Cobden’s stirring words, “ Your fathers 
led our fathers at Cregy and at Agincourt, —why 
won’t you lead us now?” Is the appeal to go 
unanswered and when so little is required? Every 
great house has its men-servants, its coachmen, its 





certain amount of local aid from men who not only could 


grooms, its gardeners, its gamekeepers, its home farm 
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men. These should form the nucleus of the club 
let the club in the park be started with them, 
and then let the villagers be asked to join. On 
such lines, with very little labour and very little expense, 
arifie club may be formed which will rally the villagers 
to the old family, and give them an opportunity to show 
that they feel as much for it now as ever, and that if 
they are only given a straight lead they will follow. We 
do not, of course, mean to say that the rifle club move- 
ment will not and cannot succeed if it is not taken up 
by the squires. It can and will, but in onr view, at any 
rate, it will be a thousand pities if the movement in the 
country is not helped and encouraged by the natural 
leaders of rural England,—the country gentlemen. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF PEERAGE. 


HE trial of Earl Russell gives the Peers a great 
opportunity, if they like to take it, of improving 
their position in the public eyes. They can surrender 
a privilege which does them no good, as we shall 
shortly show, but which the community exaggerates 
and dislikes. That community believes that the right 
of a Peer when accused of felony to be tried by 
his own caste places him beyond the law. As a 
matter of fact, it does nothing of the kind, for the Law 
Lords, who on such occasions guide their brethren, do 
not in feeling belong to the caste; the Peers are as keen 
in taking evidence as any Court, and there is sure to be a 
strong sense that over-lenity will subject them to 
suspicion. The public, however, is governed by tradition; 
it grudges the pompous ceremonial, it looks upon the 
right as a “ privilege,” and in its inner mind it insists that 
as all men are equal before God so all should be equal 
before the Law. The cases are so infrequent that the 
public does not as a body even know thatifa Peer commits 
a misdemeanour he is as liable to trial as the street- 
sweeper, with the same forms and before the same Courts. 
The one really grand privilege of a Peer, that he has a 
claim to share in actual legislation by right of birth alone, 
is, owing to facts and traditions which it would take a 
volume to discuss fully, so little resented that attacks on 
the House of Lords always fall dead, to the amazement 
of Radicals throughout the world; but about the separate 
trial there exists a jealousy which is only silent 
because Peers, having every motive for avoiding felonies, 
commit them only at intervals of generations. It would 
therefore be well for the popularity of the House if 
its members were placed, as regards crime, on precisely 
the same footing as other men, and we hope very speedily 
to see this truth acknowledged, the more readily, perhaps, 
as the privilege has now so little value. It was most 
important once, when large sections of the Peerage, as 
men able to raise small armies, or as Revolutionists, or as 
Jacobites, were liable to be tried for their lives, and 
believed, truly or falsely, that in their cases juries would 
be packed and Judges inexorable ; but to-day the last man 
to think of rebellion is a Peer; the prisoner who arouses 
most sympathy is one accused of treason, and rank and 
condition excite in juries and the public a sentiment of 
pity, or at all events a desire that exact and punctilious 
Justice should be done. Dislike to the caste as a caste is 
very nearly dead. A Peer accused of treason would find 
a large body of sympathisers, and, if the charge were 
murder, would have all the advantages which a prisoner 
can derive from good counsel, cautious witnesses, a keenly 
interested jury,and a Judge conscious that two continents 
were watching with attentive eyes his interpretation of the 
law. Those are all great benefits for the innocent, and it 
is not, we presume, for the benefit of the guilty that the 
Lords will defend their privilege. It is, in truth, of no 
practical use to them, and of this great disadvantage that, 
whenever attacked, it is the one charge against their 
position to which the feelings of men, otherwise friendly 
to the ornamental part of the constitution, instantly 
respond. We say nothing of the argument that the 
privilege protects the freedom of Peers to vote as they 
please—though in the bad days of the Stuarts that was 
freely asserted—first because it does not, and secondly 
because if under circumstances not now imaginable it did, 
it would be needful, with opinion in its present condition, 
to extend it to the Commons, who really rule. 
But many Peers will say: ‘Even if we are willing to 








surrender the privilege, there are still two difficulties in 
the way. One is the position of certain members of the 
Royal Family, whom it is better, if they are ever tried, to 
try with a special and gorgeous ceremonial; and the other, 
that we are asked to surrender something which, if without 
legal value, has a high social value of its own. It marks 
us out from the commonalty, and in the case of Irish and 
Scottish Peers who are not deputed to Parliament is the 
only privilege except their titles which they now retain.’ 
We answer to the first plea by a concession. There will 
never again be a Queen Caroline trial, but if it is thought 
expedient, let the three persons who, besides the King, are 
protected by a special treason law—namely, the Queen, 
the Heir-Apparent, and the Princess Royal, to strike any 
of whom is treason—still enjoy the ancient privilege. It 
can do no harm, and in their case excites no special 
animosity ; would, indeed, but for the folly of George IV. 
be utterly unknown to the body of the people. To the 
second plea we reply first by saying that the few Scottish 
Peers who remain Scottish Peers only ought long since to 
have been made Peers of Parliament, and that the Irish 
Peers enjoy alone among men of their rank an invaluable 
privilege which they are not likely to give up; they can 
be candidates for any English or Scottish constituencies, 
and, owing to the British admiration of rank, they have as 
candidates a distinct preference. That is to say, if the 
titled candidates have anything in them, power of speech, 
of administration, or of influencing society, electoral com- 
mittees will accept them in preference to any but the very 
best local men. If they want to retain exceptionally a 
privilege abandoned by their comrades let them abandon 
the exceptional one they possess for which those rivals 
would sacrifice half their fortunes. What would not Lord 
Rosebery pay to be able to stand for Edinburgh, or Mr. 
Brodrick to be sure that he will never be effaced by a 
coronet ? 


The few Peers who still value the privilege should look 
round them, and see what they gain by their Peerages 
outside the political field. They were a small caste in the 
beginning of this century, embedded no doubt in British 
history, but, with about thirty exceptions, comparatively 
poor, subject to the popular odium which exploded during 
the discussion of the Reform Bill and nearly wrecked the 
Order, and, owing to the caste feeling which then regu- 
lated their “alliances,” their occupations, and their mode 
of life, possessed of few advantages beyond their immunity 
as Members of Parliament from the compulsory action of 
the civil law. To-day, with fewer immunities, they are 
socially the most prominent persons in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, over 2 hundred million of persons who control a 
third of the world, and draw to themselves in one way or 
another a still larger proportion of the world’s wealth. In 
two continents the British Peers are first favourites in 
the marriage market; in one they are first candidates 
for State employment. If they have mental powers, 
or faculty for soldiership, or ability for governing, they 
are never passed over, and if they blunder they are treated 
by opinion as well as by their superiors with the utmost 
lenity. The governing men were, as the result shows, 
absolutely in the right in passing over Lord Methuen’s 
original mistake in South Africa, and the country has 
reason to bless their “favouritism.” But supposing he 
had been Colonel Methuen, of no descent or place 
in society? We are of those who, with a certain 
feeling for historic pedigree, doubt if the country is 
benefited by its respect for mere rank, but it is useless to 
deny that the respect exists, and is to the Peers, who first 
of all enjoy it, of the highest social advantage. The 
“pull” they have—to take that illustration alone—in the 
rank they can give their brides is worth millions a year to 
the entire body. It may very well be that their charm 
will disappear as society remoulds itself—it is slightly 
threatened already, as the educated sons of the million- 
aires crowd into the arena—but for the present it exists, 
and is amply sufficient to protect their dignity without a 
privilege that raises an invidia—we do not exactly mean 
envy—tar stronger than they themselves are able to recog- 
nise. The Peers would lose nothing by surrendering their 
right, while Conservatism would gain by the extinction of 
one more indefensible privilege. There are plenty of 
things to be defended outside a useless privilege which 
has become, in the general progress of society, an ana- 
chronism not wholly without offence. 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN PROCEDURE. 


T is natural to human beings to be interested in human 
beings, and nowhere is this feeling more irrepressible 
than in and about the House of Commons. We say in 
and about not merely as two words for the same precinct 
at Westminster, but as implying that what interests the 
House interests also those who read about the House. 
The great debates are not those that are most studied ; 
indeed, it is increasingly doubtful whether they are studied 
at all. The merest summary commonly satisfies public 
curiosity except when some Member undertakes to explain 
why, on this occasion, he is going to vote against his party. 
What are studied are the little passages of arms 
between the leaders on both sides, or between leaders and 
discontented or inquisitive followers; the conflicts, so 
long as they remain decorous, between the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees and some obstinate Member; 
the unexpected successes that some chance occurrence 
gives to a plan in itself seemingly hopeless. These are 
the things that ensure Parliamentary audiences, and get 
Parliamentary intelligence read. 

From this point of view, Monday’s debate on the Educa- 
tion Bill No. 2 was unexpectedly interesting. No one can 
possibly have foreseen that it would bear this character. 
The ordinary progress of a Bill of this kind through 
Committee follows on well-ascertained lines. On each 
amendment in turn there are so many attempts to deliver 
second-reading speeches over again,—attempts defeated 
after a longer or shorter interval by the intervention of 
the Chairman, and so many applications of the Closure 
after more or fewer repetitions of the same objections. 
This is all part of the game. The alterations in the rules 
of procedure have only scotched obstruction, not killed it. 
They have made it much more difficult, but in doing so 
they have at the same time stimulated the ingenuity of 
those who resort to it. The action of the Government in 
reference to the Education Bill was designed to give this 
ingenuity the least possible scope. It is a one-clause Bill, 
and even Mr. Balfour, experienced as he is, allowed himself 
to dream that this fact would greatly restrict the oppor- 
tunities for moving amendments. Jt may do so in the 
end; upon that only the event can enable us to speak. 
But in the first instance it has seemed rather to encourage 
than to depress the Opposition. To have a one-clause 
Bill thrown at you with the defiant challenge, ‘“ Obstruct 
that if you can,” is a stimulating experience, and the 
notice-paper shows how great the effect has been in the 
present instance. Page after page tells the same story. 
Every sentence, every line, every word, has been scrutinised 
by the keenest eyes in the party, and every occasion for 
moving amendments taken advantage of. The labour 
is great, no doubt, the prospect—at least down to 
Monday morning—was not encouraging. But then the 
reward is great also. :A good deal of other busi- 
ness remains to be got through, and a certain number of 
nights must be reserved for set debates which have been 
promised, or can but too surely be counted on. If by 
some happy chance the withdrawal of Education Bill 
No. 2 could be forced on the Government, what a dis- 
grace it,would be to them, and what a triumph for the 
Opposition! Clearly in circumstances like these a good 
Liberal cannot employ his time better than in devising 
amendments plausible enough to provoke discussion, and 
ingenious enough to defy the Chairman of Committees. 
It is a very proper work for him to take in hand. The 
Bill, though it be little in bulk, establishes a far-reaching 
principle. The transfer of elementary education from the 
control of a body elected ad hoe to that of a body 
elected for the general administration of local affairs is 
certain to work great educational changes—for the better, 
as we believe; for the worse, as the Opposition believe— 
and we do not question their right to wreck such a Bill if 
they can. They have to exercise that right in subjection 
to certain rules, but so far as those rules permit they are 
free to make the most of their opportunities. So much 
debating they will be able to put in between each resort 
to the Closure, so many amendments out of the whole 
number will be too germane to the subject to stand any 
chance of being ruled out of order. If they cannot hope 
for victory they.can at least calculate on making a good 
fight. 

So the case stood on Monday morning. 


of events in the evening seemed settled beforehand. Thg 
long list of amendments would dwindle under the Chair. 
man’s hand, and as each of those that remained had run 
the time allotted to it in Mr. Balfour’s mind, the Closure 
would be moved, would, ordinarily speaking, be accepted 
by the Chair, and would then be voted by more or less of 
the normal Ministerial majority. Every newspaper reader 
who is familiar with the Parliamentary report knows the 
whole process beforehand. So many speeches, so many 
motions to end the particular debate then and there, so many 
divisions, so manyforegone results,so many cries of “Gag!” 
when the numbers are announced. Ifthe reader in question 
ever rubs his eyes in sheer bewilderment he must have done 
so when he opened his paper on Tuesday. Column after 
column of debate appeared without one of the familiar 
phrases interposed. No motions that the question be now 
put; no figures recording the votes on each fresh 
application of the Closure. Nothing but an unbroken 
succession of speeches, ending in an adjournment 
of the debate on the first amendment, and in an 
announcement on the part of the Leader of the 
House that the Bill would not be set down for 
further discussion in Committee before Monday next. 
One whole precious night gone, the Bill only just 
got into Committee, and no further progress to be 
made with it for a week, and that the third week in 
July! The cause of the catastrophe seems almost too 
simple for belief. It lay hid in the innocent-looking 
little sentence in the Times report: ‘The House resolved 
itself into Committee on the Bill, Mr. Stuart Wortley in 
the chair.” The personal equation had indeed asserted 
itself. The Chairman of Committees was unwell, and a 
Deputy-Chairman had to take his place. But the rules of 
procedure do not invest the Deputy-Chairman with the full 
powers of the official in whose place he sits. The Chair- 
man, equally with the Speaker, can put the Closure to the 
vote. The Deputy-Chairman is unable to do this ; there- 
fore, so long as he is in the chair, the Closure does not 
exist, and obstructives—if obstructives there be—have it all 
their own way. ‘This was the reason why hour after hour 
passed with Mr. Balfour sitting helpless, and speech suc- 
ceeding speech, notwithstanding that the supply of 
unused arguments had come to an end. The House had 
for the time gone back to the old days when the only way 
of dealing with obstruction was to leave it to wear itself 
out. It was plainly useless to repeat the performance on 
the Tuesday, or on any later evening, unless Mr. Lowther 
is weil enough to take his place at the table. It is hoped 
that a week will see him back in the House, and for that 
time the Education Bill No. 2 will remain on the shelf. 
Nothing can be done in the House or by the Cabinet to 
hasten its reappearance. The only forces that can help the 
Government are Mr. Lowther’s constitution and Mr, 
Lowther’s doctor. The personal equation is indeed mighty. 

Tt may be said, Why not alter the rule and arm the 
Deputy-Chairman with the power of applying the Closure? 
There is one sufficient objection to this course. It would 
not help us out of the present difficulty. However ad- 
vantageous the change might be in itself, it would not 
benefit the Education Bill. To propose a new rule of pro- 
cedure designed to deprive the Opposition of oneof the oppor- 
tunities of obstruction still left them would involve an 
amount of discussion which would probably be fatal to every 
Bill now before Parliament, except such as are absolutely 
indispensable to the ordinary conduct of public affairs. 
It is a thing to be done, if done at all, in an autumn Ses- 
sion, or at the very beginning of a normal Session with Parlia- 
ment summoned a month before the ordinary time. For 
the moment, at all events, we can but put up with what 
we cannot help, and find what consolation we may in the 
thought that after all that has been done to convert the 
House of Commons into a place of humdrum routine, 
chance and the individual still exercise an influence over 
its proceedings which defies all human forecast. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
eo is an article by Mrs. Hugh Bell in the July 
number of the Monthly Review, “Concerning the Rela- 
tion between Mothers and Daughters.” Mrs. Bell puts before 
us a comparatively new problem. How is it that mothers 
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and grown-up daughters do not always live together in amity, 
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and in this regrettable discordance who is at fault? Mrs. 
Bell lays the onus of the situation almost entirely upon the 
older generation. In this judgment we cannot quite agree 
with her, but for our own part we do not think the whole 
blame can be laid at either, or even at both doors. Is not the 
spirit of the age to blame for a good deal of the present 
difficulty ? These are the days of broken barriers, in which, 
to use an old-fashioned phrase, no one exactly “knows his 
place.” And in an assembly where all the places are free it 
js a well-mannered crowd indeed among whom there is no 
jostling. The tendency of the age is towards equality. 
The demarcation of classes is becoming less and less 
definite, and the wall of authority which formerly sepa- 
rated youth and age is being razed to the ground. 
Relations between employers and employed, and those 
between old and young are being rapidly readjusted. 
It is common to hear old-fashioned gentlemen, or at least 
old-fashioned gentlewomen—especially such as pass their 
lives in the country—complaining that “the poor are getting 
too independent,” the truth being that outside the unnatural 
conditions which exist in the overcrowded quarters of great 
towns the lower classes are slowly approaching in manners, 
dress, and personal habits nearer and nearer to the standard 
of those above them. Conditions are changing, manners are 
changing. If good fellowship is to be preserved, old and 
young, rich and poor, must walk delicately for a while till 
the new state of things has had time to become habitual. 
Parents are just now considering how far they must abrogate 
their authority with regard to their grown-up children. Many 
—the majority perhaps—give it up altogether, except in the 
matter of money; others find new ways hard to learn, 
and so set themselves to fight a losing game, with public 
opinion against them. Quite little children often live 
on terms of something like equality with their fathers 
and mothers, and are treated by them as inexperienced 
but reasonable creatures, to be persuaded and directed rather 
than commanded until they are of an age to direct themselves, 
Any suspicion of fear on the part of the child would be 
acutely painful to most modern parents. Another instance 
of the growing equality of the present day is the intimacy 
and friendship which often exist between men and women. of 
totally different standing in the matter of age,—and that not 
only where difference of sex comes in to smooth away the 
disparity of years. Young men and older men, young women 
and older women live often on terms of close affection and 
intimacy. No particular respect is exacted on the one hand, 
and any appearance of patronage would be resented on the 
other. While this semblance of equality produces much that 
is both pleasing and profitable outside the domestic circle, 
inside it is apt sometimes to call attention to the old 
proverb: “If two men ride a horse one must ride behind.” 
Close mental quarters may develop sympathy, but they 
may also develop friction. We cannot help thinking that 
the extent to which this friction goes is exaggerated by 
the writer in the Monthly Review. Granting, however, that 
parents and children are for the moment in what is called 
“a tight place,” it is still surely possible that by a little 
tact and self-control on both sides the family boat may be 
steered back into still waters. Mrs. Bell seems to believe that 
this steering can, in the case of mothers and daughters, be done 
by the self-sacrifice and effort of the mothers alone. For our 
part, we think responsibility rests with the daughters in an 
ulmost equal degree. With perfect justice, Mrs. Bell regrets 
the tendency she sees to make no effort to learn the art of 
home life, to say: “ Take care of the friends and the relations 
will take care of themselves.” Relationship is, we admit, of 
little value unless friendship is grafted upon it, but the give- 
and-take of friendship is necessarily reciprocal, and if young 
people demand that the spirit of authority should be replaced 
by friendship, they must accept the responsibility, as well as 
the freedom, of the new position. 


Mrs. Bell refers to several instances, which are, she says, well 
known to herself, in which a mother has spoiled by her jealousy, 
and her unreasonable desire to rule, the whole life of her 
daughter; but who, we would ask, is not familiar with the tired 
face of the patient mother who racks her brains and wears 
herself out to provide amusement for her girls? The present 
method of marriage-making in England is a curious one. 
Theoretically, the young people settle the whole business for 


themselves, but that does not for one moment exonerate the 
mother from blame should the daughter make a wrong choice, 
or fail from obstinacy or want of opportunity to make a 
choice at all. If a daughter makes a good match from a 
worldly point of view and is unhappy, there are always people 
to say that the mother “ brought it about” with a snobbish 
motive. If, on the other hand, she makes an unworldly 
match and is still unhappy, her acquaintance wonder “ what 
her mother was thinking of ever to let it be.” I£ the mother 
does her best to marry her daughter well, from an honest 
belief that she is working for her true happiness, she runs a 
risk of being said to “throw her daughter at every man’s 
head” ; if she lets things take their course, she has “ given her 
no opportunity.” “Opportunity” too often means the turn- 
ing of pleasure-seeking into a business. It is not uncommon 
to hear both mother and daughter speak of the whirl of 
gaiety in which they live as “work”; and not uncommon 
either for one or both to injure their health in the pursuit of 
so-called pleasure. Among less fashionable people in the 
country things are not very different, only there the healthier 
diversion of outdoor games takes a larger place. In these the 
mother, unless she is exceptionally young, does not often take 
part, and is thus able to secure for herself a certain amount of 
peace. Outdoor games, however, give no food for thought, 
not even so much as gaieties which are pursued under a 
roof. Those who give half their time to them practically lead 
a life which is only suitable for children, and as, unfortu- 
nately, they have no longer any lessons to employ their 
leisure hours, they are often unspeakably bored. The best 
excuse for this curious arrangement for the wasting of youth is 
its success. If after three or four years thus spent a girl either 
marries or finds for herself some rational employment, no harm 
has been done. The three years of busy idleness may act asa 
tonic, setting up a habit of happiness, and possessing, even in 
memory, a certain recreative value. But ten such years—and 
from eighteen to twenty-eight is no exaggeration of the period 
often so spent—would have a deleterious effect upon the char- 
acter of an angel. We believe that nervous strain in London 
and boredom in the country often make the modern daughter 
“ gey ill to live wi’,’ as Mrs. Carly!» said of her son Thomas. 


We are not suggesting that every girl should have a pro- 
fession, or objecting to the time-honoured system of “going 
out,” but we do maintain that jealousy, conventionality, and 
love of power on the part of mothers are not the only, nor 
even the commonest, reasons for the existence of the jarring 
relations between them and their daughters. There are many 
families in which the natural tie of love which exists between 
little children and their parents is never broken or apparently 
even strained. There are others in which the only hope of 
concord lies in “making friends.” No one, however, can 
drift into friendship. ‘ Without self-sacrifice,” said Goethe, 
“true friendship cannot exist.” But, it may be argued, 
surely the mother ought to have made friends with her chil- 
dren while they were still small. We would reply that in a 
sense no true friendship is ever made, it is always in making. 
Only out of the continued process comes continual happi:- 
ness. “Only by deliberate and sustained effort,” says Mrs. 
Bell, “can perfect smoothness of family intercourse he 
attained.” This we entirely believe; but why does she speak 
as if all the effort were to be on the part of the mother? It 
is a fatal optimism which leads so many people to think that 
one of the best possessions of life can be obtained without 
struggle, or can be obtained by struggle on oneside. The 
presence of a sleeping partner must sooner or later destroy 
any friendship. 





THE RE-CONSTITUTED UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


: a recent appointment of Professor A. W. Riicker to tha 

office of Principal of the University of London is a very 
significant event in the history of education in the Metropolis. 
It marks the end of a somewhat lengthy period of transition, 
controversy, and re-construction. It also marks, it may be 


| hoped, the beginning of a new career of increased repute and 


public usefulness for an institution which ought to exercise 
an enduring and potent influence on the intellectual life of 
the nation. 

Since the establishment of the University in the first 





year of the late Queen’s reign its fortunes have passed 
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through three distinct phases. During the first twenty years 
it consisted of a group of affiliated colleges in London 
and in the country, and of a Senate which was empowered to 
examine the students of such colleges and to confer degrees 
and honours upon those who succeeded. No non-collegiate 
canditates were admissible to the University examinations. 
In 1858 a new charter abolished this restriction, and threw 
open the whole of the examinations, except those in medicine, 
to all comers. From that date the University has exercised 
no other function than that of an examining body, and by 
means of its programmes and its syllabuses has done much to 
encourage learning not only in colleges, but among students 
who have either by private tuition or otherwise made success- 
ful efforts after self-improvement. About forty thousand 
candidates have matriculated, and the number of those who 
have graduated in arts, science, and medicine has steadily in- 
creased from year to year. But as early as the year 1885 a strong 
desire was expressed on the part of learned and scientific bodies, 
and especially of the more eminent professors in the London 
colleges, for a University which should be more intimately 
connected with the higher learning and study, should place 
itself in closer relation with the best teachers, should invite 
the co-operation of the leading institutions which exist for 
professional or general education, and should, in short, cease 
to be a mere examining body and become a real University, 
co-ordinating and aiding all such institutions, and correspond- 
ing in its aims and in its seope with the wealth, the dignity, 
and the intellectual resources of the Metropolis of the United 
Kingdom. The subject of reconstruction has been referred to 
two Royal Commissions, where it has been amply discussed, 
and in 1898 the University of London Act accepted tie general 
recommendation of the second of these Commissions—that of 
Lord Cowper in 1892—and provided a new constitution. The 
principle on which the Act and the Statutes proceed is 
that the open and ecumenical work of examining non- 
collegiate or external students shall be continued in 
undiminished efficiency, but that the University shall 
also recognise internal students who are pursuing regular 
courses of academic study and discipline, and shall make due 
and special provision for them.- A new Senate has been 
formed, to consist of a Chancellor, the Chairman of Convoca- 
tion, and fifty-four persons representing severally all the 
principal agencies and interests concerned in advanced educa- 
tion in London. This large and composite body has now 
been diligently at work for a few months determining the 
future duties of the Academie Council and of the several 
Boards of Studies, and providing for a considerable extension 
of the scope of the University in new directions, 

This task has not been free from difficulty—there was no 
precedent or tradition to follow—but a highly promising 
beginning has been made, and, inter alia, the selection 
has been made of an eminent man, distinguished not less 
by wide knowledge and intellectual gifts than by his 
special acquaintance with his own department of sciences 
to act as Principal of the University. It is manifest 
that with an organisation so complex the services of 
a statesman of the rank of Lord Kimberley, and even the 
strenuous and most valuable efforts of such a Vice-Chancellor 
as Sir Henry Roscoe, could not of themselves suffice to give 
the necessary unity to the working of the whole machine, or 
due supervision to the large staff of permanent officers. The 
Scotch Universities supply a precedent, which is now to be 
followed for the first time in England, There is at the head 
of each a Principal, who is resident in or near, who is always 
accessible, whois conversant with all the details of the University 
work, who arranges the business for the various meetings, and 
who is the chief permanent adviser of the governing body. It 
is to this dignified office that Professor Riicker has been 
called by the new Senate, with the heartiest sympathy and 
good will of all the friends of the University, and with the 
highest confidence in his judgment and in his future success. 


The organisation of academic education in London is not 
an easy problem, and the successive steps in its solution will 
be watched with great public interest. London is, among 
cities, a unique phenomenon. It pos#esses great intellectual 
resources, but they are scattered and unrelated. If it is to 
become a worthy centre of the higher learning, its University 
must be one of a new and exceptional type. You cannot re- 
produce on the banks of the Thames the fair and venerable 





——- 
buildings, the camaraderie, the trim gardens, the traditiong 
and associations which have made Oxford and Cambridge go 
precious in the memory of generations of English scholarg 
and statesmen. Nor is it possible to realise exactly in London 
the vision of Cowley, of Gresham, or of Bacon of a great 
institution for the discovery and interpretation of Nature's 
laws, and for the fellowship of a conimunity of scholars in the 
pursuit of truth. These and other ideals are all worth study. 
ing, but they do not suggest plans which admit of easy imita. 
tien. More near to our own time is the glowing descrip. 
tion by John Henry Newman of an imaginary University, 
not indeed, as we might have been disposed to expect, secluded 
in the shades of academic bowers, but in a great city and in 
the midst of the stir and conflict of great affairs and 
interests. He says:—‘ A University is a place of concourse, 
whither students come from every quarter for every kind of 
knowledge. You cannot have the best of every kind every. 
where; you must go to some great city or emporium for it, 
There you have all the choicest productions of Nature and art 
all together, which you find each in its own separate place else. 
where. All the riches of the land and of the world are carried 
up thither; there are the best markets and there the best 
workmen. It is the centre of trade, the supreme court of 
fashion, the umpire of rival skill, and the standard of 
things rare and precious. It is the place for seeing 
galleries of first-rate pictures. It is the place for great 
preachers, great orators, great nobles, great statesmen. 
In the nature of things greatness and unity go together,” 
A University so placed is, he goes on to say, “one in which 
the intellect may safely range and speculate, sure to find its 
equal in some antagonist activity, and its judge in the 
tribunal of truth. It is a place where inquiry is pushed for. 
ward, and discoveries verified and perfected, and rashness 
rendered innocuous, and error exposed by the collision of 
mind with mind and knowledge with knowledge. It isa 
place which attracts the affections of the young by its fame, 
wins the judgment of the middle-aged by its beauty, and 
rivets the memory of the old by its associations. It is a seat 
of wisdom, a light of the world, a minister of the faith, an 
alma mater of the rising generation.” —The Office and Work of 
Universities, Chapter 2. 

Is it too much to hope that the newly constituted 
University in the chief city of the Empire, while keeping 
reverently in memory the hest ideals of an earlier time, will 
also learn how to adapt itself to the intellectual needs and 
the best aspirations of the present, and thus to show to the 
world an institution of a new type, bringing within the range 
of its influence not merely scholars and members of learned 
professions, but also the best workers and leaders of thought 
in commerce, in industry, in the profession of teaching, in 
literature, in art, and in practical science? By helping the 
constituent colleges to lay a good foundation of general intel: 
ligence and acquirement, and providing in addition post- 
graduate studies and opportunities for research in connection 
with each of the higher professions; by bringing together the 
professors and teachers of the scattered educational institu. 
tions, and making them sensible of a common national aim}; 
and by welcoming from time to time, as at the Sorbonne and 
the French Institut, the prelections of distinguished thinkers 
and scholars from without, the University may hope to grow 
ere long into one of the greatest and most influential institu. 
tions in the country. 

One condition necessary to the complete realisation of this 
prospect is, however, not yet fulfilled. The sort of pride 
which a dweller in Athens, or Bologna, or Edinburgh was 
wont to feel in the intellectual predominance of his city, the 
spirit of local patriotism which even in our own day impels 
the merchants and bankers of Liverpool, Birmingham, or 
Chicago to make large gifts to great institutions such as may 
bring honour to their native place, is sadly lacking in London. 
Except the London County Council, no great corporate body 
in London has shown any interest in the development of the 
Metropolitan University; and except Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
no Gresham or Carnegie has yet appeared to provide needful 
buildings or to endow new chairs, libraries, or laboratories. 
Large and generous gifts are needed for the full development 
of the varied possibilities of usefulness which are now open: 
ing before the newly constituted Senate, and it would be a 
permanent discredit to the merchant princes of the richest 
city in the world if such gifts were long withheld, 
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Sepeiees 
EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMAL MINDS. 
FRENCH society has created at Longchamps a kind of 
A school of experiment on the mental powers of different 
kinds of animal. According to a correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, the tests of their reasoning powers are to be witnessed 
by as many subscribers as possible, probably to avoid any- 
thing like unduly personal bias in judging the results. But 
the idea is rather comical. There is to be a circus or arena, 
into which the animal to whom the mental conundrums are 
to be set will be introduced. Around it are seats for four 
hundred members, who will watch with French enthusiasm, 
but scientific self-restraint, the puzzled fox contriving shifts to 
drink out of a deep vessel, and the thoughtful efforts of the 
crane to eat soup from a shallow one. That at least is the 
form which the first experiments took. A lion was given 
some meat shut up in a box with a lid to it, and the 
spectators watched to see whether the lion would open the 
lid or crack the box. He did the former, much to the gratifi- 
cation of the company. Had they read of the ingenious way in 
which an East African lion extracts passengers from sleeping- 
cars, like winkles from their shells, they would perhaps have 
been less surprised. The Longchamps lion was unanimously 
yoted to have acted “reasonably,” and some monkeys, to 
which a rather more complicated task was set, also came out 
of the examination with flying colours. If the right class of 
French inquirer takes up this subject, and has the assistance 
of a society, a stock of creatures to use in experiments, and 
convenient places to make them in, much may be hoped from 
such an inquiry into the reasoning powers of animais. France 
has always possessed a few minds exceptionally gifted in true 
discernment of animal minds, even though they differed as 
much in their way of accounting for the origin of such intel- 
ligence as did M. de Buffon and M. Georges Leroy. They 
are also very successful in rearing and acclimatising foreign 
animals, of which there is quite a large “salted” stock in 
France at present, born and bred in the country. M. Pays 
Mellier has perhaps the best of all Continental Paradises in 
his park at La Patauditre, in which all kinds of ruminants 
run at liberty, and his keepers are followed by a tame 
wombat, which trots round after them when visiting the 
pheasants like a good-tempered dog. 

If animals can be borrowed from these collections, in which 
they have grown up with little fear of man, and are not dis- 
inclined to feed and go through their ordinary daily life before 
strangers, it would be possible to collect a body of positive 
evidence, first, of inductive reasoning in animals, and secondly, 
by applying where possible the same tests to different species, 
of the comparative intelligence of different species. If the 
latter series of tests could be carried out at all successfully 
the results might well prove surprising. There is little doubt, 
for instance, that the goat, some species of deer, and tlie 
common seal would be found to be endowed with considerably 
more brain power than is generally attributed to them. 
Female deer, when brought up by hand, often show quite 
astonishing intelligence, as do the males until they become 
vicious, which they always do. The stag which used to climb 
the barrack stairs, go out on to the outside gallery, and knock 
atthe doors of the married quarters, which were the only place 
where milk, of which he was particularly fond, was delivered in 
the morning, is only one instance in many of their cleverness. 


The society will first have to draw up or settle on a series 
of examination papers or tests for the involuntary sub- 
jects. The position is rather an odd one, for they will not 
be trying to teach the animals anything, but only to find out 
what the animals know, how far they have the power of 
reasoning, and what is the process or means by which 
they overcome a_ difficulty. “Elementary questions” 
might begin in this way:—(1) Choice, and the solving 
of difficulties caused by the possibility of choosing more than 
one course of action to obtain the same end; (2) mechanical 
difficulties, and animal means of overcoming them; (3) 
questions of number, and animal degrees of sensitiveness to 
numbers. Sucli experiments are naturally difficult. The 
society will feel in the same dilemma as the War Office 
in gauging the real brains and efficiency of officers, which 
could only be done by watching their behaviour in actual 
emergencies. But it is not necessary to employ and observe 





size, and there is plenty of opportunity of obtaining interest- 
ing results from experiments with the smaller races. In the 
tests of reason used in choice—perhaps they had better be 
called dilemmas—the rat, the dog, the raven, and the otter 
might usefully be allowed to compete. Some experiments 
easily tried are the following :—Give a tame black-and-white 
rat a large cherry. This he will seize with his paws and then 
take in his mouth and hold on to it like a bulldog. Then 
quickly offer him another. Being an Egyptian rat, and in 
the experience of his species never having forgotten the 
famine in Joseph's time, he is always afraid of another, and 
s0 is painfully anxious to secure both cherries at once, and 
carry them off to hide in his bed. As he has only room in 
his mouth for one cherry, the problem is to see how he 
manages it. The answer should, of course, not be published 
here. The dog has the same problem presented to him when out 
shooting occasionally, when a small retriever has two running 
birds to pick up, and cannot bring both. The foolish, 
idiotic dogs (the majority) first pick one up, then drop it, pick 
up the other, bring that, and lose the first. Very clever dogs 
earry the first bird up to the second, rush at that, smother it 
with their paws, and, holding the first in their mouths, wait to 
see what will happen next. Dogs of a coldly calculating turn 
kill the first bird, drop it, pick up the live one, and take it to 
their master, and tien fetch the dead one. A question sug- 
gested for otters and not yet solved is to put two otters and 
one active fish in a tank with an obstacle partly crossing the 
tank, through which the fish can pass and the otter cannot. 
Would one otter block the hole while the other chased the 
fish? The raven should be made the subject of experiments in 
number. His passion for hiding treasures ought to be usefully 
exploited in this direction. It would he easy enough to arrange 
for one to steal and hide teacups or some other object of 
vertu, and then observe whether he felt any chagrin at the 
abstraction of any of them. One of the easiest “ obstacle” 
problems is that of drawing some object which the animal 
wishes for through a set of bars or wires. This is a 
common difficulty in the daily life of captive animals, and 
one in which it would be quite easy to note their respective 
shitts and devices. The cleverest mode of coping with a 
difficulty somewhat of this nature now exhibited by any 








only large animals. Brains do not in the least depend on 


animal in London is the way in which the large African 
elephant at the “ Zoo” restores to his would-be entertainers 
all the biscuits, whole or broken, which strike the bars and fall 
alike out of his reach and theirs in the space between the 
barrier and his cage. He points his trunk straight at the 
biscuits and blows them hard along the floor to the feet of the 
persons who have thrown them. He clearly knows what he 
is doing, because if the biscuit does not travel well he gives it 
a harder blow. 


The ideal result of some years of inquiry pursued by a 
properly equipped society into the subject of animal in- 
telligence would be to grade species in reference to the 
development of reason, from those mere cells in which an 
enthusiastic experimentalist once declared he had detected 
evidence of choice (in which he afterwards honestly acknow- 
ledged that he was mistaken) to the creatures which form 
general ideas and make deductions from them. That there 
are hundreds of species which do this, or rather in which 
most individuals do this, after making the general conclu- 
sions in their own lifetime, we have no doubt whatever. 
It is evident even from their mistakes. Nordenskiéld found 
that the white bears generally went through a long perform- 
ance of stalking his sailors, clearly on the mistaken conclusion 
that they were seals. As the men were clothed partly in seal- 
skin, it was a very natural mistake. But the interest of the 
story lies in the generalisation made by the bear. The bear 
said: ‘There are two or three seals, one standing up on its 
flippers in a very unusual way. I will therefore stalk them 
unseen as long as I can, and when they see me pretend to be 
doing something else.’ So the men, with their guns and 
lances, who wanted to shoot the bear, had the pleasure of 
seeing him carefully crawling behind rocks and ice hummocks, 
making long détours this way and that, and every now and 
then clambering up a rock and peeping cautiously over to see 
if the seals had gone. On the open snow the bear would 
saunter off in another direction, and then, falling flat, push 
himself along on his belly, with his great front paws covering 
his black muzzle, the only thing not matching the snow about 
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him. Just asthe bear thought he had got his “seal,” the latter 
fired and shot him, a victim of false analogy. It is unfortunate 
that many of the best instances of animal action on reasonable 
premises are not likely to be reproduced on the stage of the 
French society's “circus.” These are the actions of animals 
either pursuing or pursued. Many of these exhibit a know- 
ledge of facts very little known to the majority of mankind, 
such as of the places where scent lies or is obliterated, and of 
the effects of wind in carrying evidence of their presence to 
the pursuer. The hunted roe or hare will make circles, double 
on its own tracks, and take to water or fling itself for a con- 
siderable distance through the air as cleverly as if it had read 
up all the theory of scent ina book. Nor are the pursuers 
less ingenious. ‘They have learnt the art of “making a cast.” 
This is the dodge by which a huntsman alike saves time and 
picks up a lost scent. But it is strange to hear that a weasel 
will do exactly the same thing. Mr. Newman saw a rat 
pursued by a weasel near Godalming. It came out of a bank, 
ran into a turnip-field, made several intersecting circles, and 
then made back on another line straight to the bank again. 
The weasel was puzzled at first by the circles. Then in a 
second it inferred what the rat had been doing, left the scent, 
made a wide “cast,” hit off the return track of the rat, and was 
on its trail in a minute. To which would the French society 
adjudge the first prize for being “reasonable” ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The main contention in Lord Carlisle's two letters to 
the Spectator of June 22nd and July 13th respectively 
is that the Public-house Trust movement will tend to 
increase the number of licenses. Surely the point of view 
he has chosen hardly gives him a wide enough view of the 
landscape. If we look at what is going on all over the 
Kingdom in regard to the licensing question as affected by 
the movement of population, we see the Magistrates in one 
district faced by the problem of reducing the number of 
licensed houses to a reasonable proportion to the requirements 
of a stationary or diminishing population, and in another 
district, where the population has for some reason expanded, 
the question whether and when to grant increased licensed 
accommodation is forced upon them. In the first case, the 
case where the pruning-knife is called into operation, all right- 
minded people, be they of the opinion of Lord Carlisle or be 
they followers of the Bishop of Chester and Lord Grey, will 
wish to see the instrument vigorously and effectively used ; 
so far we are all in agreement. When the question is that of 
creating a new license ina newly populated district Lord Grey 
says to the Magistrate: “If you decide that a license is re- 
quired give it toa company who will administer it in trust 
for the community on principles where the temptation of 
private profit is eliminated, rather than to an individual or 
firm whose first thought must be self-interest.” Lord Carlisle 
would doubtless wish to see no fresh license granted at 
all, but acknowledging as he must that under the law 
as it now stands the final arbiter on the question whether 
or nct a new license is to be granted in each particular case 
is the Bench of Magistrates, and seeing that the Magistrates 
are year after year creating new licenses, can he point to any 
better means of safeguarding the interests of the community 
and of temperance than the programme put forward by Lord 
Grey? Lord Carlisle is quite right in saying that the Trust 
companies will have to comply with the recognised custom, 
and in laying their case before the Bench must do so in 
the form of an application for the grant of a new license. 
This is merely the formal procedure under the law, and a 
few words from their representative in Court will serve to 
show, if need be, their bona fides in. coming forward merely 
to save the license (should the Bench see fit to grant it) 
from falling into private hands. I must refer to another 
point raised in Lord Carlisle’s letter. If I recall the passage 
correctly, he complains of what he describes as an attack 
by Lord Grey on an area hitherto free from a license. 
I cannot believe that the implication thus conveyed is 
a fair interpretation of Lord Grey’s action or intentions. 
It seems to me, and I feel sure Lord Grey is of the same 








opinion, that it would be greatly to be regretted if any 
attempt were made on the part of a Trust ¢ompany to 
encroach on an area which can be justly regarded as already 
appropriated to an experiment on Prohibitionist lines. Therg 
is ample elbow-room in the country for the practical work of 
both schools of opinion, and the nation will be the gainer if 
each is left a fair field for its activity and time allowed for 
matured experience to show which plan is the sounder. The 
amusing description of the difficulty in which hungry but 
hilarious ladies from Newcastle might place the manager of 
reformed “public” need not be taken seriously. Such g 
contingency must be very exceptional, and the vogue for 
picnic parties of the kind described by Lord Carlisle's 
informant is probably confined to the district in which he hag 
observed it. To be forewarned, however, is to be forearmed, 
and I have little doubt that the directors of the Northumber. 
land Public-House Trust have already taken note of their 
danger, and will lose no time in making such tactical dis. 
positions as shall amply suffice to meet the emergency of a 
raid by Tyneside amazons.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Hangerfield, Witley. H. CRAvFUuURD, 





THE COCKERTON JUDGMENT. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I trust you will allow me to offer some remarks on your 
articie on this subject in the Spectator of July 13th, and to ex: 
press regret that the Spectator, to which we look for philo. 
sophical leading on educational subjects, should have heen so 
led away by admiration for Sir John Gorst’s satirical criticism 
as to approve the reactionary policy of the present Government, 
You wonder how the Opposition like Sir John Gorst’s answer 
now he is unmuzzled. I cannot answer for the Opposition, 
but I know that many who have liked and admired him have 
felt pained by a speech which seemed more actuated by a 
desire to make clever points at the expense of an adversary 
than to further the cause of education. Why should 
there be any adversary in the case? The School Boards, 
at whom Sir John Gorst has sneered, are engaged in 
co-operating with his Department in carrying out the 
highest work which public bodies can perform. ‘The instruc. 
tion which he condemns as “ cheap, bad, and shoddy ” is given 
under the eyes of his Inspectors, reported on by them as 
excellent, and awarded the grants which he has power to dis- 
tribute. The teaching which the Cockerton judgment has 
pronounced to be without legal sanction is teaching which he 
and his predecessors have enjoined and fostered. It would be 
natural, therefore, to expect that when that judgment was 
delivered the Government would have hastened to repair the 
defect in the law which the Judges had pointed out—not to 
rejoice that the heels of the School Boards had been tripped 
up—and that they must alter the system which the Education 
Department had so warmly approved. Nothing strikes me 
more forcibly than the difference in the way in which the 
English Government has proceeded from the way in which 
the Indian Government would have acted had the case been 
their own. Time after time I have had similar experiences 
in India. It has frequently happened that the High Cowt 
Judges have determined that by some defect of wording the 
law does not convey the power it was supposed to convey, 
and that some procedure adopted by the officials and approved 
by the Government is ultra vires. What would an Indian 
Governor do in’ such a case? He would summon his Legis. 
lative Council, introduce the needed Bill, and in a few weeks 
the defect in the law would be cured, and the procedure would 
go on as before. Why was this not done in the present case? 
There can be no question that the Judges are right, and that 
the Act of 1870 and its successors speak only of “children.” 
It is equally certain that the legislators of 1870 did not intend 
to confine the evening schools to children, for at that very 
time the Code provided that they should he open to students 
up to the age of eighteen. It wasa mere slip in the drafting that 
this provision was not embodied in the law, and that slip ought 
to have been corrected as soon as Mr. Justice Wills pointed 
it out. In order to justify the determination not to amend 
the law, but to revolutionise the procedure, it was necessary 
for Sir John Gorst to belittle the education given and to 
ridicule the schools. You quote with approval his remarks 
on the Battersea Park Road School as proving that the time 
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given to study was so small that the learning acquired 


cannot have been worth much. You say: “ Out of 102 
siudents in reading and writing, only 10 attended as much 
as 10 hours in the year,—less than one hour in each month.” 
Your quotation would have been correct if you had written 
}2 hours instead of 10; but that is a small point. What 
you fail to see is that it is really no small thing to induce 
102 adults to come back to school to learn reading and 
writing, even for a few hours. Sir John Gorst says, I doubt 
not with truth, that he took the figures of this school at 
yandom, but I demur to his assertion that it is “neither 
better nor worse than other schools.” Allow me to 
show that it is below the average, if it were worth 
while to do so. But it will be more useful to give the 
figures of another school with which I am well ac- 
quainted, Old Castle Strest, in Whitechapel, where many 
vlien immigrants try to repur their deficiencies by learning 
the language of their adopted country. During the last 
winter session of about six months the reading class was 
attended by 393 men and S04 women, of whom 125 men and 
167 women put in more than 12 hours each. “ Writing 
and English composition” were followed by 104 men and 
334 women, of whom 49 and 159 respectively attended the 
class not for an average of 12 hours, but for 12 hours or 
more,—often much more. If you had seen, as I have seen, 
these students, often elderly and grizzled, bending over their 
letters and pothooks, you would not write so glibly about 
their being turned into the street having no terrors for them. 
The Government and the public have somehow got it 
fixed in their heads that the knowledge imparted in 
these evening schools is of an advanced or secondary 
kind. Nothing can be more elementary than the classes 
I have described, and no work can be more suitable for a 
School Board than to carry them on. To place them under 
an authority for secondary education is an absurdity. Have 
you room for one more remark? You say that the Cockerton 
judgment decided “that the elementary school rate can only 
be spent on elementary instruction.” Pardon me for saying 
that it decided nothing of the kind, nor could have done so, 
as no definition of “elementary instruction” exists. Mr. 
Justice Wills declared that there is no superior limit for ele- 
mentary education laid down by the law. All that he con- 
demned was teaching modelled on the Science and Art 
Directory, because School Boards are governed by the 
Whitehall Code. The Code and the Directory, he said, 
overlap, so that teaching under the more elementary 
parts of the Directory was and remains lawful if carried 
on under the Code. If, then, the law lays down no 
superior limit for elementary instruction, what limit 
should common-sense, or administrative wisdom, such as 
we ought to find in the Board of Education, prescribe ? 
Surely this, that any subject which a clever child can usefully 
learn up to the age to which he may ke compulsorily kept in 
school can properly be taught. The boundaries of elemen- 
tary education should be fixed by age, not by subject. And 
itshould be in the power of School Boards to give similar 
teaching in evening schools to adults who attend of their own 
free will to supplement, in after years, the opportunities they 
lost or failed to utilise in their childhood. I venture still.to 
hope that in the interval for reflection before next year's Bill 
is introduced the Government may rise to the height of this 
great argument.—I am, Sir, &c., C. A. Exx.rort. 

Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon. 


’ 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I desire to call attention to a pamphlet just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction in 
Ireland, which deserves the earnest attention of every one 
interested in Iveland, whether as an inhabitant or merely as a 
well-wisher. Written by Mr. Horace Plunkett, the Vice- 
President, and approved by the non-official and representative 
Agricultural Board, it embodies the views of the Department 
4s to the lines on which a system of Agricultural Education 
for Ireland should be built up. Iam no expert in agricul- 
ture, and there are parts of this system which are obviously 
open to legitimate discussion, which probably admit of im- 
provement, or which are possibly erroneous. But no un- 


impressed with the high qualities which it displays of moral 
courage, of practical sense, and of tempered enthusiasm. 
The objects aimed at are well defined:—*To provide an 
education for young men who intend to follow the calling 
of farmers where they are born and bred; to make Irish 
farming more profitable and more interesting to those 
engaged in it.” Sound judgment is shown in the resolve 
not to attempt to transplant into Ireland foreign systems, 
which have grown up in a different environment from 
ours. Great moral courage is shown in resisting the 
temptation to plunge into pretentious schemes, “monu-— 
ments,” as the writer says, “to the educational zeal of the 
Vice-President”: he refuses to regard bricks and mortar as 

the one thing needful. Even leaflets, he holds, “cannot be 
made as efficient as the living agent.” The scheme described 

is threefold:—‘ It consists of itinerant instruction, of the 
utilisation of existing schools, and of the training of teachers.” 

It is, however, on the first of these points that most stress is 
laid. The type of instructor desired is well described, one 
thoroughly trained in science, but also born to farm- 

ing and steeped in it from his boyhood, and sym- 

pathetic to rural customs and sentiments. Such persons 
are not likely to be found on every hedge, but Mr. 

Plunkett explains how, by organising technical instruction 

in its various stages, he hopes to secure a sufficient supply. 
As to the form of education suited to agricultural pursuits, 

the views:expressed are eminently sensible. “ We do not 

want children in the primary schools to be taught practical 

farming.” “The instruction must be directed to the cultiva- 

tion of a habit of thought, to the scientific method.” “We 

should aim at making every farmer an observer, an experi- 

menter, and so a possible contributor to the progress of 

agricultural science.’ The question of filling up profit. 

ably the interval between leaving school and settling 

down to a regular trade is discussed in a practical spirit, 

and due attention is given to minor industries, agricultural 

and other, suited to rural districts; nor is the female 

sex overlooked. I hope I have said enough to draw the 

attention of yourself and your readers to an interesting 

pamphlet, which I may add runs to only twenty-five pages.— 

I am, Sir, X&e., ANGLO-IRISHMAN, 





NONDESCRIPT ANIMALS AS PETS. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “ SprctTator.’”’] 

Sir,—In an extremely interesting article on “ Nondescript 
Animals” in the Spectator of July 6th I notice the statement 
that the kinkajou is obviously almost the most desirable of 
possible pets which the world contains. This animal is 
certainly interesting, and, when in a good humour, very 
lovable; but, having enjoyed an intimate acquaintance wit 

one, I cannot recommend it as a pet for the ordinary mortal. 
Unless it is continually shut up in a cage, in which case it is 
useless as a pet, the animal must be let out every day, and 
then the trouble begins. When loose in a room it cannot be 
left to itself like a dog or cat, as it insists on being played 
with. Its idea of play is to bite and scratch gently, or to run 
about the tables, &c., and upset all the ornaments it can. It 
can be taught to run after you, but as it can run on the flat as 
fast as a man, and can get downstairs a good deal faster than 
any one I know, the play is exhausting ; while it generally tries 
to bite and scratch you in play when it has caught you. It is 
passionately fond of flowers, fruit, and scent, and will cause 
any amount of destruction in the pursuit of those objects. 
The kinkajou certainly shows no fear, as it is partly a 
carnivorous animal; but this has its drawbacks. It has a 
keen instinct for discovering who is afraid of it, and will 
rush after such and bite their ankles. Occasionally, it is 
subject to paroxysms of rage and attacks man furiously. It 
is extraordinarily tough and strong for its size, and its sharp 
canine teeth inflict great wounds, while it clings on with its 
tail and four legs. I believe it would be able to kill an old or 
infirm person in a short time without warning. It makes 
such a noise tumbling about its cage at night that even in 
neighbouring rooms sleep is at times interfered with. As it 
is crepuscular in its habits it must be played with in the 
evening, but it requires food and attention at other times. 
For any one who has much leisure, a tough skin, a large 
space with nothing breakable in it, and no other pet likely to 





Prejudiced person could read the pamphlet without being 





be killed by it, the kinkajou will prove an interesting acquisi- 
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tion. Its almost human ways (when in a good temper), great 
activity, and attractive form may make up for its many draw- 
backs. To the ordinary household it is, I venture to think, 
quite unsuited. The kinkajou will never become a friend, 
and not always an acquaintance. I only hope by writing this 
letter to save many happy homes from being broken up by a 
kinkajou.—I am, Sir, &c., H. S. MontaomMeriez. 


[To THE EpriToR oF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I was much interested in your article in the Spectator 
of July 6th on “ Nondescript Animals,” especially in your 
description of the kinkajou. When stationed in British 
Honduras some years ago I kept two of these little animals, 
and found them, as you say, most delightful pets, with the 
one reservation that their notions of cleanliness were of an 
elementary nature. They are known to the Creoles there by 
the name of “night-walker,” and to the Spaniards as “ milas 
de noche,” or little night monkeys. They are absolutely 
omnivorous in their feeding, eating with equal relish birds, 
birds’ eggs, insects of all sorts, and fruit, and it is quite 
wonderful what a quantity of water they will drink. ‘Mob’ 
and ‘Chittabob,’ as my pets were named, lived on the front 
verandah of my house by day and on the back at night, tied 
with a long string and swivel attached to a collar round the 
neck. They slept all day, but at night played the merriest 
pranks, their favourite playfellow being a large, yellow tom- 
eat. All three would roll over and over each other like so 
many kittens until, having been too roughly handled or too 
tightly embraced by the prehensile tails, the cat used his 
claws. Then the one that got the scratch would utter the 
hissing noise they make when angry and go for the cat like a 
little demon. In these fights it was always the cat that got 
the worst of it.. That they eat live birds I know, for my pets 
killed and eat the best part of a brood of young turkeys 
Thad. These had just left their mother, and took to roost- 
ing near the top of the stairs leading to the back verandah. 
One by one they disappeared till nearly all were gone. I made 
sure a ‘possum was the villain, and so watched for him behind 
the creepers in the corner to shoot’ him. When all was quiet 
and the turkeys fast asleep on the top step but one, ‘ Chitta- 
bob,’ “ whose tail was the longest,” crept to the top of the 
steps, slewed himself round, wound his tail about one, jerked 
him up, and grabbed him by the neck ina moment. As you 
say, the kinkajou’s tongue is a truly wonderful instrument; 
and how long it is I should be afraid to say. It is thrust 
into every crevice and hole its owner comes across; from force 
of habit, I suppose. I brought ‘Chittabob’ home with me, 
and on board ship he lived in a hencoop under the bridge. 
One night he got loose and entered the doctor’s cabin; he, 
knowing the creature belonged to me, carried him to my cabin, 
thrust him in, and shut the door. I slept in the upper bunk. 
Suddenly I awoke with a great start to find ‘Chittabob’s’ 
tail wound tightly round my neck and his tongue up my 
nose as far as it would go! The bang I gave my head against 
the deck above woke my fellow-passenger, who, when I told 
him what had happened, said: “ Now that is very curious, for 
I was dreaming that some one was sitting on my chest and 
ramming straws up my nose.” Another escapade of his was 
very funny. When I started from Plymouth at an early 
hour in the morning, just as the summer dawn was breaking, 
I had a carriage to myself. So I wrapt ‘ Chittabob’ in a rug 
and put him under the seat, and we both went to sleep. The 
next thing I was conscious of was that some one was shouting 
loudly and excitedly. Up I jumped, to see a fellow- 
passenger, who had joined me whilst I slumbered, standing 
bolt upright with one leg stiffly stuck out, and ‘ Chittabob’ 
calmly swarming up it with his tail tightly wrapped round 
it as he ascended. Poor ‘Chittabob!’ we were great 
friends, but the best friends must part, and I had to give 
him to some friends in Essex. Whilst with them he was well 
and happy, and his appetite was good, for on one occasion he 
consumed over thirty sparrows’ eggs at one sitting! When 
the next winter cold came on he was sent to the “ Zoo,” and 
there lived, an ornament to the Small Mammal House, for 
two or three years, but a severe winter in the early “eighties” 
was too cold for the poor little fellow, as it was indeed for 
many of his fellow-prisoners in the same evil-smelling but 
interesting house, and he died. He was the most amusing 
and quaint pet amongst the many I have had, except perhaps 





—— 

a coati-mundi, or quash, as the Creoles call him. His nose jg 

as long as the kinkajou’s tongue and equally inquisitive, 

but I must not prolong this already long story.—I am, Sir, 

&e., E. W. Witttrams, 
Kempston, Bedford. 





GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me to explain the few 
expressions which you blame in your friendly notice in the 
Spectator of July 13th of my article in the current “ Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund.” I intended 
the expression “elaborate guesswork and slipshod reason. 
ing” to characterise Dr. Robinson’s argument against the 
traditional site only. Surely a writer who, without a shred of 
proof, accuses the whole clergy of Palestine, including the 
illustrious “ Father of Eeclesiastical History,” Eusebius, of 
having conspired, for the most sordid ends, to foist a fraud on 
the Emperor Constantine, deserves but small consideration 
from any critic who examines his reasoning on that point, 
On other questions Robinson argues rationally enough, 
though he is somewhat out of date in the light of recent 
researches. ‘“ Fantastic paradox” I thought a mild descrip. 
tion of Ferguson’s theory, which, I believe, nobody believes in 
now. Sir Charles Warren applies much severer language to 
it in his “Temple and Tomb.” As to “jaunty allegation,” 
may I quote the whole sentence ? “So much then as to the 
jaunty allegations of the literary advocates of the new 
Golgotha and Sepulchre, that no one dowered with common 
sense and moderate knowledge can believe in the authenticity 
of the traditional site.” Very well. I withdraw the word 
“jaunty,” and leave your readers to substitute a more appro. 
priate epithet for the tone of pitying contempt which is 
generally adopted by the literary advocates of the new site 
towards the believers in the old. Was not Pilate continually 
oscillating between impulses of cowardice and blind fury in 
his treatment of the Jews, now cowed by their threats, then 
insulting their religious prejudices to the quick, and 
“mingling their blood with their sacrifices” ? Surely the 
title on the cross of Jesus was meant as a dire insult? Why 
not also the choice of Golgotha for the Crucifixion? But it 
is a matter of speculation, and the point is not essential to 
my argument. All I insist on is that Golgotha was not a 
place of execution at all, but one of the most sacred 
shrines of the Jews from time immemorial.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcotm MacCo.t, 
Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND PEACE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as the leader of the 
Liberal party has at length answered my challenge. He and 
his party would give the Boers independence in their own 
domestic affairs, the right to have their own institutions, &.,— 
that is, he would uphold the Grondwet: “The burghers will 
tolerate no equality between black and white, either in Church 
or State.” Speaking as the leader of the Liberal party, Sir 
Henry waives the principle of equality between black and 
white. The Nonconformist ministers at their meeting at the 
Memorial Hall do not follow Sir Henry's lead. They would 
protect the native, they would secure for the native races 
under our rule just and humane administration. This is, as 
you have often pointed out, just what the Boars object to. 
Cannot Sir Henry persuade the Nonconformist ministers to 
adopt his view? If the Liberals as a party will throw over 
their traditional policy of justice to the native and allow him 
to be treated as a “chattel,” peace is secured. But they must 
understand that as long as they prate of just and humane 
administration there can be no peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxp LIBERAL. 





ENGLISH v. FRENCH BOYS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your notice of M. Duhamel’s “Comment Elever nos 
Fils ” in the Spectator of July 13th, your reviewer says, “ We sce 
no mention of fives.” I beg to refer him to pp. 206-207 for a 
specific and very appreciative recommendation of the game. 
May I protest against your reviewer's parenthetical sneer at 
the French boy’s distaste for cricket “because it hurts his 
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aeiademeenne 
hands, shins, and head”? It is a common belief among 
Englishmen that French boys are more effeminate than 
English ones, Having been a schoolboy in both countries, I 
yenture to claim that I speak with more knowledge than your 
reviewer, or the vast majority of Englishmen. The belief is 
quite unfounded. The average French boy is subjected to a 
far harder, sterner, and more comfortless discipline than the 
average English boy, just as the French young man has, in his 
period of compulsory military service, to undergo a trial of 
pluck, endurance, and, in general, the Spartan qualities 
infinitely more severe than falls to the lot of ninety-nine 
English young men out of a hundred. Sneers, such as your 
reviewer's, are injudicious even when justified, but when 
unjustified they can hardly be blamed too severely.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALFRED Nott. 
Harrow. 





AMERICAN TRADE RIVALRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent on “ American Trade Rivalry” in 
the Spectator of July 18th falls into a curious error in 
jmagining that the American weaver, using similar looms to 
those used in England, can, with the aid of “six tenters,” run 
sixteen looms, as compared with the six looms run by an 
English weaver. The fact is—and the whole point of Mr. 
H. F. Wilson’s contention rests on it—that by an in- 
genious American invention of an automatic shuttling loom 
the American weaver is provided with a loom that will run 
continuously without constant stoppages to remove the empty 
shuttle and replace it witha full one, In this manner even 
more than sixteen looms can be run by one weaver, 
without the aid of extra “tenters,’ and better cloth woven 
than in the old-style loom. The Lancashire manu- 
facturing interests are fully alive to the importance of 
this revolution in the method of weaving, which is as 
drastic and far-reaching as any alteration in method which 
the trade has yet experienced, and your readers have only 
to consult our local Press for the past few months to 
see the matter fully noticed. In the meantime our manu- 
facturers, who are not without native caution, are balancing 
the merits of the American Northrop Loom—which is a very 
costly machine, and the adoption of which would mean the 
throwing out of their existing looms—and the Crossley 
Automatic Shuttling Attachment, which can be applied to all 
existing looms at a very trifling expense, and by using which 
an equal number of looms can be run by a single weaver. 
That the principle of automatic shuttling will be universally 
adopted, and that it will work as great a revolution in weaving 
as that achieved by the “ weft fork,” is a foregone conclusion. 
—I am, Sir, &e., MANCHESTER, 





THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY., 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sm,—The legend of Lord Charles Hay and the Count 
d'Anteroche, quoted in your review of “The Military Life of 
Field-Marshal George, First Marquess Townshend,” in the 
Spectator of July 13th, was finally disposed of by Carlyle 
in his “ Frederick the Great,” Book XV., Chap. 8. He there 
gives the true story on the unimpeachable authority of Lord 
Charles Hay himself, and explains very well the probable 
genesis of the legend. 


H. W. @. 








POETRY. 





BYRON’S GRAVE AT HUCKNALL TORKARD. 
BENEATH the smoke-bedarkened air, 
Amid a squalid village bare, 
In this mean church does Byron sleep 
The everlasting slumber deep ; 
To this lone undistinguished tomb 
They brought the famous dead, for whom 
The storied minster found no room. 


Voices august have given since then 
Their music to the sons of men, 

But none has reached his giant fame, 
None blanched the splendour of his name. 





} ness. 


The valley with its beauty meek 
Yearns upward to the soaring peak, 
The river in the drowsy plain 

Sighs for the tumult of the main, 
The minds that honied numbers cloy 
May hunger for more strenuous joy, 
And with a swift impatience turn 
To Byron’s grandeur, sad and stern, 


Insist on the false notes, the flaws, 

The careless scorn of rhythmic laws, 

The halting phrase, the gaudy word, 

The discords and redundance heard, 

The callous flippancies that brood 

In some fine fancy’s neighbourhood; 

Remember, still, the lines that flow 

As clear as light, as pure as snow, 

The vivid thought who runs may read, 

The teeming power, the stately speed, 

The sea-like swell, the strength and fire 

That brace when tones more polished tire, 

The vigour that uplifted flew 

Like a bold eagle toward the blue, 

The clarion that through Europe rang 

When Freedom’s haughtiest minstrel sang, 

The hero’s dream, the soldier’s death, 

The unfinished words of failing breath, 

The suffering, the self-tortured pride 

That left the world when Byron died. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN, 








BOOKS. 


— 
MR. E. T. COOK ON THE WAR* 


WHEN a man does an act which he is told by another is 
wrong it is his business there and then to justify his conduct 
to himself. If he remains passive and merely hardens his 
heart he suffers a moral deterioration. So also it is with a 
nation. Ifa certain party preach continually that a nationa] 
policy is a crime, then it is right that the other side should 
keep on justifying its conduct, lest that moral apathy should 
arise which is one of the most fatal maladies which can 
beset a State. This is the reason why we have thought it 
right during the past two years to constantly re-state the 
British case and re-cut the lines of the story, and it is on this 
ground that we welcome Mr. Cook’s digest of facts 
which we regard as beyond dispute, and his defence of a line of 
conduct which, but for the danger we have outlined above, 
we believe to be beyond the need of defence. He has done 
his work admirably, and has produced what, along with Mr, 
Amery’s first volume, must rank as the clearest, fullest, and 
most painstaking statement of events which has heen 
given us. The book is based on journalism, but its cardinal 
merit is that it rises above its origin, and in temper, style, and 
perspective is serious history. Mr. Cook has read and 
digested every speech, and analysed every Blue-book. He 
quotes chapter and verse for every statement; he is prepared 
to labour a point for the sake of meticulous accuracy; and 
with it all he never loses that gift of a manly and 
idiomatic English style which made the Daily News 
leaders among the best in English journalism. The “bias 
of anti-patriotism ” is an admirable description of a spirit we 
all know. “Mr. Chamberlain went to war for a consonant,” 
said some critics. ‘“ Not for a consonant, but for a con- 
tinent,” Mr. Cook neatly retorts. “A common religion held 
with a difference is no dissolvent of popular antipathies ” is 
as true in substance as it is happily phrased. But especially 
we must recognise Mr. Cook’s consistent and scrupulous fair- 
He writes as one who thinks that “on the whole” the 


| Government was in the right, but he is ready to emphasise 
| points of failure in many cases where we do not agree with 


} him. 


He defends Mr. Gladstone’s conduct after Majuba as 


| “high policy as well as the higher morality”; his quotations 


are mainly from Liberal statesmen, and on all points he 
shows his adherence to the traditional Liberal creed. He has as 
little sympathy with capitalism and Mr. Rhodes as he has with 





* Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War, 


By E. T. Cook. London: 
Edward Arnold, [12s. 6d.] 
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Mr. Morley; but his sense of justice constrains him to admit 
that a cause may be right, though it is supported by rich 
inen; and that, though the Jameson Raid was a crime, it was 
not the sole cause and complete justification of Mr. Kruger's 
policy. There is one device of dialectics which he makes use 
of with great effect. When he wishes to quote some hysterical 
and extreme statement of the British contention he usually 
quotes from the past speeches and writings of some noted 
Boer sympathiser, generally Mr. Stead. 

We do not propose to go over Mr. Cook’s argument in 
detail, for it is so close and concise that to analyse it would be 
to transcribe it. But we ask our readers to follow us in 
noting some of the principles which are established in this 
book. The South African War, he says, was “essen- 
tially a conflict. of race, of ideals, and of political 
ambitions.” A conflict of ideals, for the liberty to 
which the Boer was so deeply attached was only “freedom 
from restraint for an exclusive and tribal body, for the family 
of the elect, not equal rights for a free community.” A con- 
flict of race, for the tradition of a separate people, of a different 
civilisation, of past struggles, is a perpetual gage of battle- 
A conflict of ambition, for while Britain before the war wished 
to see in South Africa a confederation of States, all of them 
accepting British paramountcy, the Transvaal ambition was 
to become an independent sovereign State, which should 
ultimately unite all South Africa under the Dutch flag. 
We need not talk of a definite “conspiracy” to attain 
such ends, but we are bound to admit that they formed 
the ultimate ideal of Boer politics, which they were 
always ready to bring to a speedy consummation. Meanwhile 
there was the disloyal element in Cape Colony itself, which 
shared in the same dream. Mr. Cook very rightly distin- 
guishes the two senses of Afrikanderdom; that of Mr. 
Schreiner, which meant simply Anglo-Dutch union, and that 
of Mr. Reitz, which might be translated by Anglo-Dutch 
hostility. Such were the essentials of the problem; and Mr. 
Cook proceeds to trace the events which they gave rise to. 
In a minutely careful study he takes epoch after epoch, 
examining all available evidence, and ever ready to admit 
British mistakes. The Raid and the abortive inquiry which 
followed, Mr. Kruger’s years of grace, the Reform agitation 
and Mr. Kruger’s policy towards it, the conduct of Lord Milner, 
the petition of April, 1899, the High Commissioner's famous 
despatch, the Bloemfontein Conference, and the long series of 
futile negotiations which preceded the Ultimatum,—it is all an 
old story, hut Mr. Cook tells it in a new way. He isin no haste 
to attribute motives on insufficient grounds, nor does he 
accept the sinister view till he is driven to it by the logic of 
facts. But from State documents, admissions by the other 
side, and other indubitable pieces of evidence he makes out a 
convincing case against Mr. Kruger and a final defence of 
Lord Milner. We do not suppose that any logic will ever 
lessen the bitterness of the High Commissioner's enemies, 
but it is well for those who believe in him to be established 
in their faith. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cook examines some of the chief fallacies 
which Boer sympzthisers have put forward. The British case 
was hampered by three facts. There was the Jameson Raid 
against us, we fought in some degree on the side of capitalists, 
and we flew in the face of the sentiment which revelled in 
simple herdsmen and gallant Republicans. Mr. Cook has 
small difficulty in showing that the Transvaal was an 
oligarchy, and very far from simple. He shows that the 
Jameson Raid, indefensible as it was, was the result, and 
not the cause, of Mr. Kruger’s obstinacy. He shows how 
little the war was a capitalists’ job, since, to begin with, the 
reform agitation was not begun by capitalists, but by the 
middle and professional classes; and since in any case, how- 
ever much they might desire reform, they could not desire 
reform by war. If capitalism in itself is a bad thing, what is 
to be said of the form it took in the Netherlands Railway and 
the dynamite monopoly? He meets the argument that the Out- 
landers had no rights in the Transvaal, since they need not have 
gone there unless they pleased, by asking pertinently what 
sacred prescriptive right the Boers had to a monopoly, and by 
showing that the Outlanders had definite treaty rights, the 
concession of which was the ground on which Mr. Gladstone 
defended his Transvaal policy. He shows that the British 
Government did not refuse to arbitrate, but offered it with a 











reservation necessary to protect her rights. “The Boers 
would have accepted nine-tenths of our proposals, and we 
went to war about a tenth,” was Mr. Morley’s fallacious 
argument, but the tenth left happened to be the crucial point, 
the one guarantee of Boer good faith. The question, indeed, 
was very simple. Mr. Kruger offered us a sham reform, when 
we asked for a real one. He was prepared to grant the 
latter only on terms which meant the renunciation 
of our paramountcy in South Africa. If such paramountey 
should have been given up, if Empire is a farce and the pro. 
tection of our Colonists sinful, then there is much to be said 
for the opponents of the war. If not, then, though we may 
have blundered in details, on the great question we took the 
right path. For sincere irreconcilables who deny our premises 
we have great respect ; towards others, who are too partisan 
to be accurate, or who, through a kind of academic vanity, 
seek the cheap distinction of unpopular opinions, or, from the 
same vanity, have the “bias of anti-patriotism,” we cannot 
feel so tolerant. We have consistently maintained, and we 
believe that the majority of fair-minded people agree with us 
to-day, that the arguments so ably re-stated in this hook hy 
Mr. Cook are not only unanswered but unanswerable. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. GILBERT WHITE* 


CONSIDERATIONS of space compel us to assume, for present 
purposes, that all our readers have heard of the Natural 
History of Selborne, and that most have read that immortal 
classic and are acquainted with the uneventful circumstances 
of the author's life. Numerous editors, of equally numerous 
editions, have prefixed short biographical memoirs, of which 
the hest is by the late Mr. Beil. Buta century has elapsed sive 
White's death in 1793, and some ninety editions of his book 
have been published before the affectionate piety of a great- 
grand-nephew has collected into two pleasing volumes every- 
thing that can be discovered, and almost everything that can 
be said, about this Hampshire parson. Myr. Holt-White has 
done the work as well as possible; and the volumes are 
embellished with illustrations, portraits, and a pedigree. The 
one portrait missing is that of the naturalist who never was 
painted, and whose features are for ever forgotten. We know 
that he was only 5 ft. 5 in. in stature, and of slight dimen- 
sions; but there seems to be no truth in the legend that he 
was hideously marked with the smallpox, and therefore 
objected to be handed down by a painter to posterity. We 
suppose that no more of his correspondence now remains 
unpublished. To tell the truth, his charming letters to 
Pennant, Barrington, and other correspondents in the 
volumes now before us will give as good a picture of his life 
and character as any biographer. A Fellowship at Oriel, a 
living at Moreton Pinkney in Northamptonshire, and several 
curacies did not prevent him from spending nearly all his life 
at Selborne in the improvement of his garden and the pursuit 
of natural history. He was curate, but never vicar, of Sel- 
borne. His biographer and relative is exceedingly anxious to 
defend White against certain charges which have been brought 
against him. The offensive epithets of “ non-resident,” 
“sinecure,”’ and “pluralist” have been freely applied by 
persons who cannot repress their indignation. It is fairly 
clear that he was not beloved by his College. A Fellow 
who holds a Fellowship for fifty years when younger 
men are deploring the rudeness of his health is rarely 
popular. That he held the living and paid a curate to 
do his duties in Northamptonshire it is useless to deny. 
His biographer investigates in detail the truth of the charge 
that White's private income was really such that he ought 
to have relinquished his Fellowship. He acquits him on this 
indictment, and we willingly accept his verdict, confessing that 
the present writer would love White none the less were the most 
serious of these charges true. He conformed to the manners 
of the eighteenth century. He led a blameless life, at once 
leisured and decent; beloved by his relations and neighbours, 
rich and poor. He produced a work which was the work of a 
lifetime; which is the first of its kind; and which will always 
remain unrivalled. The Natural History of Selborne has, more 





* (1.) The Life and Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne. Written and Edited 
rand-nephew, Rashleigh Holt-White. 2 vols. London: Joba 

y. {32s,.]——(2.) The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By 
Gilbert White. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by L. C. Miall, F.B.S0 
and W. Warde Fowler, M.A. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 
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——— 
than any other book, turned men’s attention to that excel- 
Jent remedy against the tedium vitae, the observation of 
Nature. 

Gilbert White was never a rich man, though always com- 
fortably well off. He never married, and his peaceful leisure 
was never disturbed by the social ambitions of a wife, or the 
hungry ¢r ies of a large family of children, which are so often 
heard in the country parsonage. It has been confidently 
asserted and strenuously denied that he was the victim of a 
romantic attachment for Miss Hester Mulso, the sister of his 
college friend and constant correspondent. We turned with 
eager curiosity to learn the views of his painstaking 
biographer on this matter. The opinion is that there is 
nothing in the story. Miss Mulso was a frequent visitor to 
Selborne when White was at an age to fall a willing victim to 
any amorous advances. She was a ‘sprightly creature, 
who, at the age of nine, was the authoress of a_ short 
romance entitled The Loves of Amoret and Melissa. She 
ultimately became the famous Mrs. Chapone, a friend of 
Dr. Johnson and a frequent character in Madame d’Arblay’s 
Diariess Her husband, an attorney, soon died, and 
Mrs. Chapone spent a long widowhood. She is perhaps 
still known to some as the writer of Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind; a book which enjoyed a vast 
sale. There is certainly nothing in the printed correspon. 
dence of White or of Miss Mulso to confirm the story of the 
love affair. Another young visitor to Selborne about the 
same period was Miss Catharine Battie, who has left 
us A Little Journal of Some of the Happiest Days I have 
had in the Happy Valley in the Year 1763. Her extravagant 
delight during her stay and her grief at hee departure, which 
are therein recorded, might lead one to suppose that among 
the rural deities of Selhorne Wood and Wolmer Forest Cupid 
had found a place. A letter, which she preserved, written by 
Gilbert White, and now printed (p. 132, Vol. 1), we believe 
for the first time, might be held to confirm this. But having 
demolished one attachment, we must be careful not to replace 
it with another, no doubt equally unsupported by fact. 

Gilbert White paid an annual visit to Oxford, and in 1752, 
though a non-resident Fellow of Oriel, he served the office of 
Junior Proctor. These business journeys to Oxford and 
others on pleasure to friends in various southern counties 
were generally done on horseback ; for White, in his younger 
days, was a martyr to the distressing malady of coach-sick- 
ness. There is a legend among those who are interested in 
the lives of Gibbon or White that the historian of the Roman 
Empire was proctorised by the naturalist of the Hampshire 
Parish. The biographer mentions this story, but cannot 
trace it to any authority. It is not impossible; for Gibbon 
came to Magdalen College in Apvril, 1752, and it was not 
till fourteen months later that his admission into the 

Church of Rome caused his expulsion from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Mr. Gibbon, “a Hants gentleman,” 
is mentioned by White in his letters. It is a curious 
example of the narrowness of his horizon. It is as “a 
Hants gentleman” that he is interesting to White. In 
a subsequent letter Mulso urges White to refute Gibbon’s 
criticisms of Christian theology :—‘ You have the candour of 
agentleman and could confute a genteel writer in a decent 
way. I wish you could; and soon: you have leisure and you 
have access to what books you might want.” Wemay suppose 
that White felt no inclination to enter this blood-stained arena. 

In this extensive collection of letters there are the most trivial 
details recorded, but, with few exceptions, no references what- 
ever to the momentous events which were happening in the 
world of polities. The war with America is mentioned in con- 
nection with what Cicero once said. The Revolution in France 
provokes the exclamation that it is sad work. We have no 
doubt that White's attention was occupied with other matters; 
and we had much rather that he wrote about the arrival of 
the swifts, the ripening of his peaches, and the antics of 
his tortoise. It is quite unnecessary for his biographer to 
seek to explain that he was not so nayrow-minded as he seems 
to-day. White was not anxious to rush into print, and feared 
that his book would be received with ridicule. The book, 
however, was successful; though only one edition appeared 
in the author's lifetime. No one could predict its amazing | 
popularity. Thethen Warden of Merton, however, prophesied | 
that the time would come when very few who buy books | 








would be without it; and he has been proved right. As a 
naturalist White was essentially the naturalist of Sel- 
borne Parish, and little acquainted with the scientific 
work which was being done in other parts of the world. He 
accepted the theory of migration to Southern climates in the 
case of most of the birds of passage, but could not dispossess 
his mind of the notion that the Hirundénes hibernated :— 
“1781, Ap. 5. Searched the S.E. end of the hanger for house- 
martins, but without any success, tho’ many young men assisted. 
They we the beechen-shrubs and holes in the steep hanger. 
-.... Ap. 11, While two labourers were examining the shrubs 
and cavities at the S.E. end of the hanger, a house-martin came 
down the street and flew into a nest under Benham’s eaves. 
This appearance is rather early for that bird. Que: whether it 
was disturbed by the two men on the hill ?” 
White’s correspond4ut, Churton, also writes in the spring :— 
“Pray go to Waverley ; you will take the Hirundines just in 
the nick of time, just as they are stretching and yawning and 
rubbing their eyes; and struggling to loose themselves from the 
chains of torpidity with which “they have so long been bound.” 
Our readers must not be too hard upon these old naturalists, 
nor make sport of their ignorance. The present writer once 
heard the hibernation of swallows mentioned and believed in 
by a dignitary of one of our Universities. The latest edition 
of White’s Selberne, which Messrs. Methuen and Co. have 
published, is a very good reprint of the first edition of 1789, 
and the notes are all that are required. 





CHINESE LITERATURE.* 

THere could hardly be a more formidable task than to write 
a history-—a “short history” as the title of this series enjoins 
—of'a literature that has had a continuous existence of more 
than twenty-four centuries. And these, it must be remem- 
bered, are historical centuries; behind these there reaches 
back a legendary period, which, however, is not altogether 
fabulous, of some eighteen centuries more. Greek, it is true, 
has been spoken or written for some three thousand years, 
if one measures from the end of the Achwxan civilisation to 
the Hellenic renaissance of to-day; but there have been long 
intervals of absolute silence, and nothing more than a 
mechanical continity between one period and another, 
between the classical age, for instance, and the theological. 
Chinese literature has had, of course, many changes, has had 
its prosperities and its decadences, but it has always gone on, 
at least from Confucius until now. In one sense we begin with 
Confucius, seeing that it is to him we owe our knowledge of the 
earlier writings of the Shu Ch hing, ov Book of History, and the 
Shih Ching, or Book of Odes, the latter a collection of popular 
ballads into which the laborious pedantry of the Chinese 
literati has read moral and political meanings which they 
were never intended to have. Confucius himself, besides 
editing these and the other “ classics "—one might say that he 
was a Chinese Ezra—wrote a book of his own, Spring and 
Autumn. The name comes from the practice of marking 
the entries in a chronicle by seasons of the year (as we 
have in Thucydides the continually recurring time-marks of 
winter and summer). On this he conceived that his future 
reputation would rest. “It is by the Spring and Autumn,” 
he is reported to have said, “that men will know me, and 
also by it that they will condemn me.” To a modern critic it 
seems a very commonplace performance, a bare chronicle, 
with nothing of the historical spirit about it. It cannot be 
classed as literature at all, and it is more than suspected of 
wanting the commonest virtue of the chronicle, honesty. 
But, according to Professor Giles, the devotion of a disciple 
has given the book a value which it did nos otherwise 
possess :— 

“What Tso did was this. He took the dry bones of these 
annals and clothed them with life and reality by adding a more 
or less complete setting to each of the events recorded. He 
describes the loves and hates of the heroes, their battles, their 
treaties, their feastings, and their deaths, in a style which is 
always effective, and “often approaches to grandeur. Circum- 
stances of apparently the most trivial character are expanded 
into interesting episodes, and every now and again some quaint 
conceit or scrap of proverbial literature is thrown in to give a 
passing flavour of its own. Under the 2lst year of Duke Hsi, 
the Sprivg and Autumn has the following exiguous entry :—‘ In 
summer there was great drought.’ To thisthe Tso Chuan adds — 


‘In consequence of the drought the Duke wished to burn a witch. 
One of his officers, however, said to him, “That will not affect the 
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drought. Rather repair your city walls and ramparts ; eat less, 
and curtail your expenditure; practise strict economy, and urge 
the people to help one another. That is the essential; what have 
witches to do in the matter? If God wishes her to be slain, it 
would have been better not to allow her to be born. If she can 
cause a drought, burning her will only make things worse.” The 
Duke took this advice, and during that year, although there 
was famine, it was not very severe.’ ” 
No man, however, can be made great in this vicarious 
fashion, and Confucius must have had greatness of some 
kind to put him among the few men who have profoundly and 
permanently influenced a nation’s life. For real personality is 
to be seen in the tradition which has been preserved of his 
life and oral teaching. It may be at least said that he came 
nearer than any other human teacher to the great command- 
ment, “Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Another sage who 
lives in his sayings preceded Confucius by half-a-cevtury. This 
was Lao Tzii. Some of his utterances suggest remarkable analo- 
gies :—“ The way that can be walked upon is not the eternal 
way”; “To the not-good I would be good, in order to make 
them good”; “Put yourself behind, and you shall be put in 
D J . 
front.”’ Lao Tzii was a Socrates who had his Plato in Chuang 
Tzu, though it must be said that there was an interval of 
more than two centuries between them. The master’s great 
theory of life was vivere secundum naturam; the disciple 
evolved out of this an elaborate mysticism; some of his 
utterances remind one of the Quietists. The practical out- 
come of his philosophy is exhibited in the following 
anecdote :— 

“Chuang Tzii was fishing in the Pu when the prince of Ch‘u 
sent two high officials to ask him to take charge of the admiais- 
tration of the Ch‘u State. Chuang Tzii went on fishing, and 
without turning his head said, ‘I have heard that in Ch‘u there 
is a sacred tortoise which has been dead now some three thousand 
years. And that the prince keeps this tortoise carefully enclosed 
in a chest on the altar of his ancestral temple. Now would this 
tortoise rather be dead, and have its remains venerated, or be 
alive and wagging its tail inthe mud?’ ‘It would rather be 
alive,’ replied the two officials, ‘and wagging its tailin the mud.’ 
‘Begone!’ cried Chuang ‘I'zit. ‘I too will wag my tail in the 
mud 333 

From these sages we pass by a bound that takes us over 
several centuries to the poetical school of the Chien-An 
period (the close of the second and the beginning of the third 
century of our era) Among them—they were seven in 
number—was a descendant of Confucius in the twentieth 
degree (the family still survives in China), K‘ung Jung by 
name. If there is nothing particularly striking in his verse, 
the specimen which Professor Giles gives us is certainly 
pleasing :— 

« The wanderer reaches home with joy 
From absence of a year and more : 
His eye seeks a beloved boy— 
His wife lies weeping on the floor. 
They whisper he is gone. The glooms 
Of evening fall ; beyond the gate 
A lonely grave in outline looms 
To greet the sire who cawe too late. 
Forth to the little mound he flings, 
Where wild-flowers bloom on every side... . 
His bones are in the Yellow Springs, 
His flesh like dust is scattered wide. 
©O child, who never knew thy sire, 
For ever now to be unknown, 
Ere long thy wandering ghost shall tire 
Of flitting friendless and alone.’ ” 
We are content to take the fidelity of the translation for 
granted. Of its fluency and elegance there can be no 
question; these qualities, indeed, are characteristic of all the 
versions which Professor Giles gives us. A few years later 
we come on another school of seven poets, mostly of the 
Anacreontie school. Indeed, the poetical succession never 
fails, and the Horatian alternation of melancholy and mirth is 
found in most of them. A higher strain is reached by Ts‘én 
Ts‘an in the eighth century. He had been touched by the 
contemplative spirit of Buddhism in its best form :— 
“A shrine whose eaves in far-off cloudland hide: 
I mount, and with the sun stand side by side. 
The air is clear; I see wide forests spread 
And mist-crowned heights where kings of old lie dead. 
Scarce o’er my threshold peeps the Southern Hill; 
The Wei shrinks through my window toarill.... 
O thou Pure Faith, had I but known thy scope, 
The Golden God had long since been my hope!” 
Of the rival system of Taoism we have a finely illustrative 


| 
of the ninth century who threw up his official rank to beco 
a hermit. ; 
When our author comes to speak of the drama and the 
novel (both comparatively modern introductions in Chinegg 
literature), he finds the conditions of space by which he jg 
bound very embarrassing. How can he give an adequate 
notion of a romance which is usually published in twenty-foy 
volumes in the few pages which can be here allotted to it? 
And unhappily it is useless to refer the average reader to the 
original. No one who has not a lifetime of leisure before him 
can avail himself of the reference. That he has succeeded 
remarkably well in giving a vivid and attractive picture of 
his subject, we can say with perfect sincerity. In the last 
chapter of his book he gives us some specimens of Chinese 
humour. Some of them we recognise as old friends,—that 
of the messenger, for instance, who, going to fetch a doctor, 
saw every door beleaguered by ghosts. One only was clear, 
and there the doctor had begun to practise that very day, 
Another of the same class—mankind delights thus to revenge 
itself on the indispensable doctor—relates how an unskilful 
physician was imprisoned by the family of a maltreated 
patient, but contrived to escape by swimming a river. He 
found his son at his books. “ Put those away,” he cried, 
“and learn to swim.” We may contribute what seems to us 
a peculiarly subtle specimen of Chinese humour,—whence 
derived we have forgotten. A famous miser heard of a rival 
who was reputed to be “the most economical man in the 
world,” and sent his son to pay him his respects. “You 
must take a present,” he said, and cut out a pig in paper. 
The great man was out, but his son received the visitor, and 
reciprocated the gift with imaginary oranges, which he pre. 
tended to scoop out of an empty chest. The father returned, 
and heard the tale. “ What!” he cried, “big oranges such 
as those?” for the son had scooped with a wide-open hand, 
“Quite small ones would have sufficed,’ and he showed an 
almost closed fist. There are nations which have never pro 
duced so good a joke. 
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THE DUTTONS OF DUTTON.* 

THE history of an English family is the history of England 
in miniature, and in these admirable memorials of the Duttons 
we may trace the changes of sentiment and dynasty which 
have marked in our country the progress of the centuries, 
But apart from its historical value, this splendid volume has 
a picturesque interest of its own; it tells the story of a 
family which claims an undoubted descent from a follower of 
William the Conqueror, and which remained on the same spot 
until the direct male line became extinct in the seventeenth 
century. Brave feats of arms, noble alliances, fierce duels, 
give an interest to the story, and the blood of the Duttons 
still flows in illustrious veins. Well may Sir Peter Leycester 
speak of the “ great worth and antiquity” of the Dutton 
family, and of their great possessions. Of these abundant 
proof is given in the Memorials. Yet there is no one among 
them who stands out as of heroic stature. The family has 
produced no great soldier, no eminent politician, and, maybe, 
for this reason it is a juster type. At any rate, its history 
and progress make an interesting volume, and we cannot too 
highly praise the learning wherewith the genealogies are 
traced, or the taste with which the illustrations are chosen 
and displayed. 

The house, which is itself but a fragment, has outlived 
many generations of Duttons. The portion that remains of 
the Hall was built by Sir Piers and Dame Julian in 1539-42, 
and what is left of doorway and woodwork is magnificently 
embellished. Yet though it is but one side of a quadrangle, 
and though the chapel has mysteriously disappeared, there 
are few more beautiful half-timbered structures in England. 
Nor was Sir Piers, who, with his wife, Dame Julian, built the 
house, unworthy of its occupation. He was a high-handed 
gentleman and the faithful servant of his King. His letters, 
addressed to Thomas Cromwell and Audley the Chancellor,and 
here reprinted, are models of vigorous English, and he played 
a great part in the suppression of the neighbouring monase 
teries. At Norton Abbey, for instance, the Abbot turned the 
tables upon the King’s Commissioners. ‘“ When they had 
packed up such jewels and other stuff as they had there, and 








example in the philosophical poem of Ssii-k‘ung T‘u, a singer 
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thought upon the morrow after to depart thence”—so writes | 
Sir Piers—‘ the abbot gathered a great company together to | 
the number of two or three hundred persons, so that the | 
said commissioners were in fear of their lives, and were | 
fain to take to a tower there and thereupon send a | 
Jetter unto me.” Sir Piers was ready for the emergency. 
He arrived at Norton at two in the night “with such | 
of his tenants and lovers as he had about him,” and speedily | 
took the Abbot and three of his canons. But he himself did | 
not escape the hostility of his neighbours, and the Dones, the | 
Breretons, and other Cheshire folk did their best to discredit | 
him. The complaints levelled at him are a curious commen- | 
tary upon the time. He was said, worst and first of all, to | 
have killed the deer in the King’s forest, and with fifty of his | 
servants to have prevented Sir John Done’s servants bringing | 
ina stag that was straying from the forest. His defence that | 
he was Ranger of the forest seems adequate, and of course his 
other crimes, such as the packing of juries and the issue of 
illegal writs, are insignificant compared with an offence against 
the game laws. But one thing is clear: Sir Piers was a 
strong man, who knew his own mind, and easily aroused the 
anger of his neighbours, 

In the next century we encounter the famous Elizabeth 
Dutton, who died in 1611, “a wife, a widow, and a maid,” at 
the age of sixteen. She had been married in 1605 to John 
Dutton, a bride of eight to a bridegroom of eleven, and when 
three years later John Dutton was taking her to his home he 
was thrown from his horse and killed on the spot. The hap- 
less bride died, it is said, three years later of a broken heart, 
and Lord Ellesmere, her grandfather, set up a2 monument— 
now in the church of Little Gaddesden—to commemorate her 
virtues and early death. The verses which record her fate are 
appropriate to their time and purpose :— 

“A gratefull virgin once that did inherit, 

With Nature’s gifts her father’s generous spirit ; 

Who, though of tender years, yet did excel 

In vertuous liveing and in dyeing well; 

Here rests in peace, of whom it’s truly said, 

She liv’d true spouse and widow, dyed a maid.” 
The editor of the Memorials thinks there is a kind of 
probability that Shakespeare composed these simple lines. 
It is difficult to see the probability. When the City desired 
to eject Shakespeare and his players from Blackfriars, 
Ellesmere saved the poet from eviction, but the link between 
Ellesmere’s decision and the lines at Gaddesden is weak 
indeed, and will not bear the slightest strain of common- 
sense. However, the infant widow is a pretty legend, and the 
verses, whoever wrote them, show the proper spirit. 

It was the fortune of the Duttons to play a part in two 
memorable duels. The first, between Sir Thomas Dutton and 
Sir Halton Cheke, has been described by Carlyle. The 
quarrel happened at the siege of Julien, where Dutton 
resented the insolence of his superior officer. “Sir Halton 
Cheke was next commander to Sir Edward Cecil”—so runs 
Wilson’s account as quoted in the Memerials—‘a man of 
agallant and daring courage in the difficultest enterprises; 
who, speaking to Sir Thomas Dutten (one of the captains 
under his command) somewhat hastily, Dutton disdaining to 
be snapt up (being a man of a crabbed temper) returned as hot 
an answer which broke into a flame.” So Dutton resigned 
his commission, and met Cheke on Calais sands. “ Their 
weapons,” says Wilson, “ were rapier and dagger, a fit bouquet 
for death: At the first course Cheke ran Dutton into the neck 
with his rapier, and stabbed him in the neck backward with 
his dagger... ... And at the same instant, like one motion, 
Dutton ran Cheke through the body, and stabbed him into 
the hack with his left hand, locking themselves together thus 
with four bloody keys which the seconds fainly opened and 
would fain have closed up the bleeding difference.” That | 
either escaped with his life is miraculous. Cheke died 
instantly, but Dutton recovered from his wounds, and was 
still living in 1632. 

More notorious still was the duel between the Duke of 
Hamilton—who, having married the heiress of the Duttons | 
and the Gerards, was created Baron of Dutton—and the Lord 
Mohun. It is a twice-told tale, yet it has not been told before 
with greater circumstance and precision than are here devoted 
toit. The famous street ballad is printed in facsimile, the 
evidence given at the trial of McCartney is resumed, Swift's 
account is reprinted from The Letters to Stella, and, finally, 





a curious bibliography is given for the enlightenment of those 
who would research more deeply into the details of this brutal 
contest. But this duel is an interlude in the history of the 
Duttons, to which, in fact, it hardly belongs, and perhaps 
jt takes up more space than rightly belongs to it. How- 
ever, the story of the Sherborne branch is less familiar, 
and the account of the correspondence between Peter Bar- 
wick and Dr. Hans Sloane is so curious that we should have 
liked to see the originals printed in full. But through all its 
vicissitudes the house of Dutton were privileged to license 
the minstrels of Cheshire. They were granted the privilege 
in the reign of John, and thus it was exercised in 1642: “The 
said heir of Dutton or his deputy rideth down in like solemn 
unto St. John’s Church in Chester, all the minstrels attend- 
ing and playing on their several instruments before him. As 
soon as they come unto the said Church of St. John’s the 
said heir or deputy alighteth from his horse and goeth into 
the said church, and all the gentlemen likewise that in good- 
will accompany him, seating themselves in the chancel 
thereof, in which place a set of the loud music upon their 
knees, playeth a solemn lesson or two, which ended up with 
this congratulation :— 
‘God bless the King and the heir of Dutton.’” 

And with this congratulation we take leave of an interesting 
book. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
GREATLY to the delight of the reviewer, Mrs. Cotes’s (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan) new book, On the Other Side of the Latch, 
has been included in the bundle of this week’s novels. The 
book is not a novel, but nothing will induce the present 
writer to surrender it for notice in the columns to which it 
properly belongs, and give up the pleasure of writing about 
it. As light literature for holiday reading the book is, indeed, 
entirely in place. What can be more delightful just now 
than to be transported far up in the Himalayas to a garden 
in Simla in which the fortunate owner is ordered to spend a 
whole summer, living from morning till evening out in the 
fresh air? Writing under the more generous shade of a 
chestnut in an English wood, it is impossible not to com- 
miserate the inhabitant of the Indian garden on the exiguity 
of the shade of a pencil-cedar, and also not to congratulate one- 
self on the fact that in England, as Mrs. Cotes points out, we 
have “the rain” and not “the rains.” Unless two dry 
months have already been spent out of doors, it is difficult 
to realise the possibility of staying “on the other side of the 
latch” during the rains. Imagine nearly three months of 
continuous downpour with no better protection than the 
pencil-cedar and relays of umbrellas. Yet Mrs. Cotes manages 
to make the account of it positively attractive. And then 
how entrancing must be the second summer in the hills which 
follows this drenching. The real delight of Indian gardening 
must, after all, be the certainty of the weather. For once 
the weather settles its plans, the intelligent gardener can 
follow suit. How safe and happy, then, must be the gardener 
who knows that he may expect fine weather till the end 
of June, and then resign himself to drowning, with 
no further trouble about the matter till September. Mrs, 
Cotes gives a most tantalising account of the great laying of 
plans, which all flower lovers accomplish in the autumn, as prac- 
tised by her and her delightful gardener, Atma. “ Next year 
we are going to have hollyhocks, single and double, pink and 
rose and white, in a rampart along the paling...... and 
spraying thickly out from these the biggest and whitest 
marguerites that will consent to come up, and along the 
border the broad blue ribbon of forget-me-nots,” and so on for 
two pages. Fancy planning all this without the horrible 
feeling that the weather may spoil the whole thing, but 
having the knowledge that till June 15th one can depend 
on fine weather, and that after that one may as well be resigned 
to a drench. It is difficult within the narrow limits of 
2 paragraph to give an idea of the charm of this book. It 
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Goes not lie altogether in the loving descriptions of the 
tlowers,—many writers lately have told us delightfully of the 
sympathy which links a womanand her flowers. Perhaps the 
magic lies in the fresh air,—in the absence of those house 
microbes which Mrs. Cotes was banished to avoid; at any 
rate the charm is there, and at the end of the book the reader 
Jays it down with the same sigh with which he turns the card 
of his almanac from September to October,—a sigh of regret 
that the summer and the book should have heen so short. 

Of the three stories in Mrs. Clifford's new hook, the first 
one, A Woman Alone, which gives its name to the volume, is 
the longest and also the most interesting. It is not a story 
ealeulated to enliven its reader, being concerned with the 
terrible shipwreck which a certain reserved Englishman 
named Richard Bowden made of his life when he married a 
beautiful young Hungarian lady. The pair are devoted to each 
other, but Richard wishes to bury himself in the country, 
while Blanche, the wife, having kept a brilliant political 
salon for her uncle whilst a girl, wishes to do the same thing 
xs a married woman and to push her husband into a political 
career. At last Richard goes wandering off to the uttermost 
ends of the earth (he has been all his life subject to fits of 
wandering), and leaves his wife for four years to the enjoy- 
ment of her Saturday visitors. For the salon is held on 
Saturday afternoons. Blanche is profoundly miserable, and 
at the end of the story Richard dies without a reconcilia- 
tion. The sketch is both clever and readable, but perhaps 
hardly clever enough to justify Mrs. Clifford in inflicting such 
gloom on her readers. 

Another story of a separated couple is Mr. Thomas Cobb's 
novel, Severance. Here, however, in spite of the title, Mr. 
and Mrs. Danvers are not the hero and heroine of the book, 
and, unlike Mrs. Clifford, Mr. Cobb relents at the end and 
reunites husband and wife. That this may be, after all, cruel 
kindness only a sequel could prove, but Mr. Hugh Danvers 
is not at all an agreeable person. The love-story proper of 
the book is of a rather commonplace description, and the 
misunderstanding which prevents hero and heroine from 
being engaged many chapters before Mr. Cobb is ready for 
them is almost too transparent to be credible. We hardly 
think that Severance will add to the reputation of its author. 

In Bloom or Blight, by Miss Dorothea Conyers, the pre- 
tended engz -ement of two cousins ends in a real romance. 
The heroine devises the scheme, and the hero, a great match 
and an epitome of heavy laziness, thinks it a good idea to pro- 
tect him from the advances of enterprising young ladies. 
The heroine is a sort of humble companion to her rich 
aunt, the hero's mother, and greatly improves her social 
opportunities by her sham betrothal. Miss Conyers gives us 
some spirited hunting scenes, and altogether, except for 
being a little long, the book is a not unfavourable specimen 
of a certain type of “ country-house ” novel. 

In The Lady of Lynn Sir Walter Besant leaves the world 
a characteristic legacy of brisk incident and breezy philo- 
sophy. The heroine is a simple gir!, good-hearted, honest, 
and true, who owns a princely fortune and is quite unspoilt 
by it. The fortune has come through trade and shipping 
interests. And Molly’s guardian—for Molly is an orphan— 
is a genial, easily deceived, but not easily corrupted, old 
sea-captain. The hero, Jack Pentecross, serves his appren- 
ticeship on board Molly's ship, ‘The Lady of Lynn,’ and is 
promoted in'the beginning of the story to the rank of its 
chief officer under Molly's guardian, Captain Crowle. 
Obviously he is booked also, from the beginning, for the still 
higher place of honour as Molly’s husband. But-much has to 
happen before this climax is reached. Captain Crowle 
means the heiress to be the wife of some nobleman; and 
the fame of her fabulous fortune makes at least one noble- 
man eager to have her. Lord Fylingdale, having gambled 
away his own money, is put upon the track of Moily’s by the 
knavery of Samuel Semple, his poet secretary. Semple, 
in humble boyhood, dared to address love-poetry to Molly, for 
which presumption he was soundly thrashed by Captain Crowle. 
He revenges, and enriches, himself by instigating his patron to 
marry and ruin her. Lord Fylingdale is a scoundrel of the 
first water, and he has many other scoundrels at his beck and 
call. They invent a “spa” at Lynn, and the quiet seaport is 
suddenly invaded by rank and fashion from town. The plot 


——ay 
innocent participation in plans that bring disaster upon hig 
ward, Molly, covered with jewels, dances at the assembly 
rooms. She arouses the jealousy of the ladies, and kindleg 
the passions of the men. Lord Fylingdale has the luck tg 
rescue her in an abduction. She is persuaded that he ig g 
model character. He proposes. Her guardian is proud ang 
happy. She consents to the marriage. But at the eleventh 
hour she is warned of her suitor’s true character, and she 
stays away from the church. Eut here comes in a very 
ingenious bit of plot. Though Molly has stayed at 
home, Jack can swear to having seen her married to 
Lord Fylingdale at the hour and place appointed; and 
the ‘signatures in the parish registry bear him out. 4 
rival has taken her place, wearing the domino she should 
have worn, and signing the name that was hers. The 
complications are terrible and intricate, Lord Fylingdale 
gets the money, and spends most of it. But in the end, 
after everybody who took part in the conspiracy has con. 
fessed the truth, and Lord Fylingdale has died, Jack gets 
Molly and a remnant of fortune, which is more than 
sufficient to make them happy. 


On the face of it, The Hero is a tract against loveless 
marriages, and in favour of Nature and the passions. But 
bebind this surface motive, one discovers a deeper and a deadlier 
purpose. The author appears to be inspired by an abso. 
lutely spiteful determination to put all good people in the 
wrong, and demonstrate the futility of all unselfish endeavour 
and honourable character. Colonel Parsons and bis wife are 
most excellent people, and devoted parents. They are, indeed, 
so full of delicate tact and kindly consideration for everybody 
that itis difficult to believe that they really made the fatal mis. 
takes attributed to them. However, authors must be allowed to 
know best about the ‘characters they create, and so we must 
believe that James’s father and mother bred him up in an 
impossible ignorance of the realities of life, and then put 
very unwise pressure upon him when he wanted to break off 
his engagement with Mary Clibborn. Certainly Mary—as 
she is described—was a quite intolerable person. But here, 
again, the portrait is not convincing. We doubt whether, 
being so cruelly pigheaded and self-conceited as she proved 
herself in her district-visiting, she really could have possessed 
all the fine qualities she showed when she gave James back 
his freedom. On the other hand, there is no difficulty about 
accepting and understanding Mrs. Pritehard-Wallace, who 
plays the part of evil genius in James Parsons’s life. She is 
simply the hackneyed married flirt of Anglo-Indian fiction; 
and Mrs. Clibborn is her caricature shadow. Both these women 
are odious; but the hero and the author apparently agree in 
thinking them wiser on the whole than any of the good people ia 
the book. Altogether, one is driven to find the only possible 
explanation of the author’s meaning in supposing him to bea 
disciple of Nietzsche, pledged to prove all Christians fools, 
and their false piety answerable for decadence in society and 
fatuity in individuals. The hero commits suicide in the end, 
as the only way of escaping marriage with the virtuous and 
religious and altogether exemplary Mary. A more uncom. 
fortable book could not be imagined. But undeniably it is 
clever. 

Martin Brook makes the third of a series of novels written 
to illustrate American life. It tells of a white boy rescued in 
apprentice days from the tyranny of a cruel master, who 
grows up with an enthusiasm of gratitude to his benefactor 
which transforms itself by and by into a passion of sympathy 
with negro slaves. The hook is inartistic and it has little 
literary merit. Martin’s conversion to Methodism gives a 
distinct and rather dreary religious colour to the story. The 
plot is limp and feebly articulated; but the episode of the 
runaway slave and all that hangs upon it is dramatic, moving, 
and realistically interesting. 

The title-page describes Prince Charming as a “ fantastic 
episode in Court dress.” An heir-apparent, who discovers 
that he is growing fat, seeks rejuvenescence by a temporary 
flight from the great world. A woman friend tells him of an 
island, transparently called Erinia, where he can live incog. and 
taste the pleasures of insignificance. Prince Charming goes, 
makes acquaintance with a strange people who tell him home 
truths and set him thinking upon the duties of his position. 
He is entertained by an “eccentric” who fancies himself a King, 





is cunningly laid so as to draw honest Captain Crowle into 


and whose peasant daughter has the charm and the distinction 
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of a fairy Princess. Prince Charming falls in love with 


sheila. But Sheila, discovering his rank, rejects his overtures 
with noble dignity, and sends him home a wiser and a better 
man. It is a pretty little romance, with easier sentiment 
and less subtle satire than are generally found in the novel 
on mock-political lines. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—a—— 
THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

The New Liberal Review, which is now in its sixth number, and 
whose views of the party “split” may be gathered from the 
concluding sentence of a note—“If the moderation of Mr. 
Asquith’s tone is emulated by all sections, the Liberal party 
may yet tide over the South African difficulty intact ”—is now 
an excellent and varied magazine. It is inevitable that partisan- 
ship should be exhibited in its pages; when Mr. Yoxall writes 
on “The Empty Education Bill” he cannot cease to be Mr, 
Yoxall, and perhaps Mr. Alfred Kinnear may be excused when 
dealing with “Midsummer Politics” for summing up the 
political position by saying: “ The Session, occupied principally 
in voting money to some one or something, will lumber to an 
inglorious and an unproductive end.” @n the other hand, there 
are other articles of a political kind which deserve to be read 
because their authors write with a certain amount of authority, 
—for example, Dr. Tyrrell, of Dublin, on “A Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland” and Mr. Stutfield on “The Key of the 
Mediterranean.” But the New Liberal Review deserves a hearty 
word of encouragement chiefly for the high quality of the mis- 
cellaneous articles it contains. 








Sketches of Magdalen College, Oxford. By Edwin Glasgow. 
(J. M. Dent and Co, 5s.)—Mr. Glasgow gives a brief architec- 
tural history of the College, for which he acknowledges his 
ob'igation to Mr. Wilson’s “History.” Magdalen has had good 
fortune on the whole in the matter of restorations and additions. 
It might certainly have fared worse. Wyatt did some harm to | 
the chapel, but not so much as he intended, and the frightful 
crime of pulling down the old buildings to make room for a new 
quadrangle in the style of the “ New Buildings” was never com- 
mitted; and the recent additions are, by common consent, about 
as creditable as anything that has been done during the era of | 
restoration. Mr. Glasgow’s drawings are worthy of their sub- | 
ject; more we cannot say, for indeed, though Trinity, Cambridge, 
is more stately, Magdalen bears the palm for beauty. 


Your Banker’s Position at a Glance. By Henry Warren. 
(Jordan and Sons. 5s.)—Mr. Warren lays down some general 
principles as to the conditions which constitute soundness in 
a bank, discusses dividend-paying, and such details as 
advances, liability to the public, &c., and then examines by 
way of illustration the balance-sheets of a hundred odd 
banking companies, public and private (the latter, of course, 
being those that publish balance-sheets). It would be indis- 
creet to mention the institutions which Mr. Warren selects for 
praise and blame. On the whole, he finds that the condition 
of the banks is satisfactory. 


The Laws and Principles of Bridge. By “ Hellespont.” (Thos, 
De La Rue and Co. 5s. net.)—There is a “boom” in bridge 
which is only too likely to continue; “only too likely,’ we say, 
because the game appeals so forcibly both to the common delight 
in the exercise of skill and to the still more common passion for 
gambling. Let any one read the first three pages in which the 
values of hands and tricks are defined, and he will see what we 
mean, Luck means much at whist, but then a very strong 
hand is, so to speak, exhausted by the games which it wins; at 
bridge it may determine the results of the whole play. To an 
old-fashioned whistplayer the popularity of the game scems to 
portend something little short of moral disaster! 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. | 


(Unler this heading we notice such Books of the wees as have not been 
Teserved for review in other forms.] | 





The North American Review (July). (W. Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 
—There are various interesting articles in this number which we 
would gladly notice in detail. We must limit ourselves to one, | 


Cardinal Gibbons on “ Catholic Christianity.” We admire the 
whole; we agree with much, though the historical sense forbids us 


to put the same value on the teaching of the Pope. It is not only 
this Pope, but all his predecessors, to whom this view commits us. 
It is true that we have no right to say of any particular Bull or 
Rescript: “ Here the Pope spoke as the Infallible Authority.” 
Bat can the Cardinal, on the other hand, say: “ Here the Pope was 
not so speaking”? There is an eloquent appeal for the unity of 
Christendom. Yet we were told the other day that as long as 
this unity lasted it was quite right to burn heretics; would it 
become right again were the unity restored ? 


A Diary of the Sicge of the Legations in Pekin. By Nigel 
Oliphant. (Longmans and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Andrew Lang 
in a brief preface introduces the author of this volume. 
Mr. Oliphant, finding that examinations were not to his mind, 
enlisted in the Scots Greys, from which regiment he was trans- 
ferred to the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who were 
serving in India. Seeing no chance of fighting, he accepted a 
post in the Chinese Postal Service. This brought him to Pekin 
and gave him plenty cf what he wanted. The Diary begins on 
June Ist. On the 9th Mr. Oliphant had to take refuge in the 
Legation, the “Customs ladies” being sent in the same day after 
‘*a most affecting and gloomy farewell” from Sir R. Hart. So 
day by day he records what happens, giving what may be described 
as @ series of photographs not touched up. He tells us, for in- 
stance, ore day that the and —— (it is better not to 
give the names) “will fire at every Chinaman who has a 
bit of red in his uniform under the idea that he is a Borer,” 
and this “against all orders.” On the 18th the Chinese Govern- 
ment ordered that all foreigners should leave Pekin within twenty- 
four hours; all the Ambassadors, except Baron von Ketteler, were 
for going. Had they done so none could have escaped. To put 
the matter shortly, some very foolish things were said and done, 
but, on the whole, the British, as regards both counsel and 
courage, came out of the affair very well. On June 24th Captain 
Halliday, of the Marines, was wounded, and Mr. Oliphant was 
asked to take over his work, which was the defence of the east 

all and the front gate. He took part in the important 
sortie of July 3rd, a very risky affair indeed, though it ended, 
happily, in the capture of the Chinese barricade, and probably 
saved the Legations. Twenty-five British, fifteen Americans, 
and fifteen Russians were engaged, but the last of these contingents 
fell back. On July Sth David Oliphant, a younger brother (a 
student interpreter), was killed, and on July llth our author was 
wounded. On the 16th Captain Strouts was killed,—no greater 
loss could have happened to the besieged. The patient still con- 
trived to hear and, after his convalescence began, to see much of 
what went on. The last entry is characteristic :-—“I have got 
the golf course fairly started.” An excellent book this, which 
the future historian of the siege will certainly consult. 





On the War-Pata. By Mrs.T. D. Leather-Calley. (John Long. 
3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Leather-Culley, who is a “ Lady of Grace of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem,” speaks her mind very plainly on 
many things. ‘“ Cape Colony,” she says, “is an enemy’s country,” 
and she distinctly affirms that many of the Cape officials 
deliberately hindered the passage of supplies to the front out of 
disloyalty. If that is so, though less universally than the author 
would have us think, it should greatly increase our admiration 
for what has been done. Pro-Boers at home have been severe on 
whatever failure there has been, and lo! if this witness can he 
trusted, much has been due to their Pro-Boer friends out there. 
“Men in Imperial pay do their best to hamper our transport.” 
The book generally is full of interest. It should be read and 
judged asa whole. We might make a very startling column by 
choosing extracts. One thing, however, we may quote: “He 
one of the Imperial Light Horse] wants to go before the Com- 
mission for the hospital management, as he says everything that 
could be done was done for him.” 


Australian Federation. By Sir John A. Cockburn. (Horace 
Marshall and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—Sir John Cockburn, who is 
introduced by a preface from the pen of Sir Charles Dilke, 
has collected in this volume certain articles which he has 
written, and speeches which he has delivered, on the subject of 
Australian Federation. The speeches go back to June 10th, 1884, 
for Sir John has been long interested in the movement. He has 
progressed in his views. His first plan was that of a Federal 


Council; this has been superseded by that of: a Commonwealth. 
We need not say that this is a highly interesting volume; it may, 
however, be as well to warn the reader in the Old Country that 
he will find some things which may surprise him. At the last 
meeting of the Convention (February, 1898) we find Sir John 
Cockburn speaking “in favour of State bounties on exports.” 
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Belgium and the Belgians. By Cyril Scudamore. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—This, perhaps, is hardly the most apposite 
time for the appearance of a book on Belgium, Anyhow, it 
might be as well to study it at home, and to put off the testing 
of the information which it supplies to a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. Just now the average Belgian is distinctly not Anglo- 
phil. It is a curious fact that the Belgians, whom we certainly 
favoured when they were struggling for independence in 1830 
and afterwards, and the Dutch, whom we as certainly dis- 
obliged at that time, hate us about equally. It is only fair to 
say, however, that Mr. Scudamore gives us a generally pleasing 
picture of the people. Matters are well managed among them. 
One can travel on any State railway for a year for £26 ds. 4d., a 
sum which would be charged in England for a journey of twenty- 
seven miles. On the other hand, imagine the insulting treat- 
ment of dogs! They cannot be introduced into a railway car- 
riage except in a cage! Mr. Scudamore gives but a poor 
character of the Belgian as a sportsmau. The hotelkeepers are 
often offenders, actually blowing up trout. (We apologise for 
mentioning such a crime, flagitia debent abscondi.) 


A Century of Law Reform. Lectures by W. Blake Odgers, 
LLD., and Others. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—These twelve 
lectures were delivered at the request of the Council of Legal 
Education. (Dr. Blake Odgers is responsible for three, Mr, A- 
Underhill for two, Sir H. Poland and Messrs. J. P. Bate, A. ‘I. 
Carter, Augustine Birrell, A. H. Ruegg, Montague Lush, and T, 
B. Napier for one each.) Every one has a general idea that the 
law, both as to its provisions and its processes, has been greatly 
improved during the last hundred years, but every one, sup- 
posing, that is, he has not specially studied the subject, will be 
surprised to see how great this improvement has been. The 
changes in the criminal law are, perhaps, the most striking. It 
is difficult to realise the old state of things, when, for instance, a 
person accused of felony was not allowed to be defended by counsel. 
The help of an advocate he might have, but he was compelled to 
make his own defence, The improvements in equity are less easily 
seen, but they are not substantially less. Here, too, there has 
been asalutary multiplication of Judges. The Lord Chancellor and 
the Master of the Rolls had the whole work between them. Mr. 
Birrell had the “Chancery” subject allotted to him, and of 
course made good use of it. But all the lectures are well suited 
to their purpose. The one which will probably leave the reader 
the least satisfied is the last, on “ The History of Joint-Stock and 
Limited Liability Companies.” But this is no fault of the 
lecturer ; it is that the law remains unsatisfactory. Of course 
there is the radical difliculty of protecting the foolish investor 
from his own folly. Something, however, could surely be done 
in deterring the unscrupulous valuer. The most outrageous 
frauds—the word is not too strong—are certified by expert 
authority. The expert, in fact, as he now exists, is a public 
danger. What could be more scandalous than the license which 
he takes with perfect impunity to back up the interests of his 
client ? 


The Study of Newfoundland. By F. E. Smith. (Horace 
Marshall and Son. 1s. 64.)—The story which Mr. Smith has to 
tell is not one of unmixed prosperity. There are countries 
where the evils of misgovernment are easily redressed, where 
Nature is so bountiful that things right themselves almost 
without effort. Newfoundland is not one of these. Accordingly 
it has passed through crises more dangerous than have happened 
to any other Colony, Jamaica, perhaps, excepted. And then it is 
confronted with a perennial difficulty in the “French Shore” 
question. Mr. Smith takes a very strong view on this point. 
That there must be a quid pro quo is manifest. Whois to find 
the guid? Either the Mother Country, or some other Colony (as, 
for instance, Australia, if a compensation were given to France in 
the Pacific), or Newfoundland itself. But “ Non nostrum tantas 
componere lites.” 

Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cull. By Arthur J. Evans. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Evans reprints this treatise from the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, where it appeared towards the end of 
last year. Substantially Mr. Evans had put forth the same 
views at the 1895 meeting of the British Association. But his 
Cretan researches furnished him with some additional illustra- 
tions. The subject is not one on which we profess to give an 
opinion. Itis probable that there is no one in the world who 
knows so much about it, except it be Mr. Hogarth. We 
are content, therefore, with generally referring our readers 
to this very clear exposition of Mr. Evans’s views, with its excel- 
lent reproductions of the articles described and commented on. 
Qu one point, indeed, an outsider may confirm Mr, Evans’s 





i 
opinion, as to the impossibility of the Mycenzan signet-rings 
being of Pheenician origin. It is quite enough to see what 
MM. Perriez and Chippot have been able to collect in the way of 
Phoenician art to be sure that this is quite impossible. On another 
matter we have an opinion and feel bound to express it. Mr. Evang 
gives a very remarkable account of a ceremony which is practigeq 
in Upper Macedonia, a piece of paganism which has survive) 
as Mr. Evans puts it, “under the cloak of Islam.’ The whole 
thing is the strangest mixture of prehistoric worship, Islay 
(the ceremony takes place at what is reputed to be the grave of 
a Mahomedan saint) and Christian superstition (the Christiang 
in the neighbourhood visit the spot on St, George’s Day). Mr, 
Evans’s archeological zeal is praiseworthy in itself, but surely it 
carried him too far when, “ for the better understanding of the 
ritual employed, he went through the whole ceremony himself.” 
He kissed the pillar, poured water from a holy spring into a hole 
in the grave, drank of it three times and anointed his forehead 
with it, kissed the head and foot stones of the grave, joined in ay 
augury with pebbles, and finally sacrificed a ram, and slept in 
the ante-chamber for the sake of some inspiring dream, This jg 
very amusing to read, but is it right ? 





Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature. Translated 
and copiously Annotated by J. W. McCrindle, LL.D. (A. Con. 
stable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. McCrindle concludes in this 
sixth volume his valuable work on India as described by Greek 
and Latin writers. Ktesias, Megasthenes, Arrian, Ptolemy, 
and the works of other geographers and historians have already 
appeared, and we now have a number of minor contributions to 
the same subject. This collection begins with extracts from 
Herodotus iii, a not very important matter. Strabo follows, 
and is more to the point, though be never went near the country, 
He is critical of the reports which travellers, genuine or pre. 
tended, had brought back, and not always with justice. Strabo, 
indeed, is not always accurate‘in his quotations. But his account 
is, on the whole, of great valud, It is certainly superior to that 
of the elder Pliny, who was an industrious collector with very 
little power of discrimination. We have then in succession 
Ailian, the unknown writer of the Itinerarium Alexandri Magni (a 
work of the fourth century of the Christian era), Kosmas Indi. 
copleustes (Kosmas, though pledged to support an absurd astro. 
nomical theory, was an actual traveller and observer, who saw 
Ceylon, if not mainland India), the various Brahmin writers (quoted 
in extract), and some incidental notices of India and the Indians 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, Dionysius Periegetes, Diodorus 
Siculus, and others. Dr. McCrindle has greatly benefited students 
of geography by his labours in this field. 





The Diet of the Labouring Classes in Edinburgna. By H. Noel 
Paton, M.D., J. Craufurd Dunlop, M.D., and Dr. Elsie Maud 
Inglis. (Otto Svhulze.)—This “study” is a very elaborate 
and careful piece of work. The second chapter, ‘ Methods of 
Investigation,” shows what a world of pains the authors of this 
volume have taken to make it. Dr. Elsie Inglis had the charge of 
the “visiting” part of the inquiry—typical families of the 
labouring class were put under inspection—and performed her 
task, it is clear, with admirable patience and tact. Fifteen 
“family budgets” are given. Here is one:—A town labourer 
with wife and four children (13, 11, 5, 3), and the wage is 2ls, 
Out of this income of £54 12s. food comes to £43 4s.; rent, taxes, 
and gas, £10 13s.; coals, £411s.; and miscellanies, £163, This 
leaves a deficit of £2 7s. 8d., which is met by the occasional work of 
the mother. The woman is supposed, re diet, to be equivalent to ‘8 
of a man, and the children come to 12 of a man together. Three 
men, therefore, each consume 5s. 8d. weekly. In another we find an 
annual income of £96 4s. Food is £68 18s. (the family consists of 
nine, about equivalent to six men), so that the average cost of a 
man’s food per week is4s,6d. The rentcomesto £10 8s.; coal and 
gas to £5 4s. ; the same is paid to societies ; miscellaneous to £11és. 
Here there is comfort. The husband keeps 2s. per week for 
tobacco, &c.; the eldest daughter keeps 6s. per week for her dress, 
&e., paying her mother 5s. The average subsistence per head a 
day comes to 5d. (The writer of this notice calculates that the 
average upper middle class household expenditure works out at 
ls. 7d. per head daily.) One item we see little notice of, and 
that is clothing. 


New Eprrions.—In the “New Century Library ” (T. Nelson 
and Sons, 2s. net per vol.) Vols. IX. and X. of “ The New 
Century Scott,” containing The Monastery and Ivanhoe.—A 
Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith. (W. P. Nimmo and Co, 
Edinburgh. 3s. 6d.)—This was first published in 1865, and, 
though that year is not very remote, carries us back to a pre 
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influences of civilisation. 
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the present summer. 
tio of poetry and prose. 


Draper, 
—The Conquest of London. 





Yet even then “the Highlands were open to all the 
One of the chief attractions of this 
k is the zest with which Alexander Smith describes the 
survivals of the pre-civilisatioa period. It should be an interest- 
companion to any who may bg visiting these regions during 
Alexander Smith was a curious combina- 
Alfred the Great. 
M.A. (Elliot Stock.) —A “second edition, revised.” 
By Dorothea Gerard. 


by Warwick H. 


(Methuen 


and Co. 6d.)——Rodney Stone. By A. Conan Doyle. (George 


Newnes. 6d.) 








(For Publications of the Weel: see next page.) 














“LIBERTY ” 
ARTISTIC 
FABRICS 


FOR 
DRESSES AND 
FURNISHING. 


SUMMER SALE 


SURPLUS STOCKS, 
THIS DAY 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





Oo Ss 


L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





——— 


Wm & Sion. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


LAW. 





A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for 





Life ; 


Payment at Death of £1,000, or 


£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalmeuts of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for cach £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab. 1843. 


President : RICHARD A. MeCURDY. 


Estab, 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for 


“4, 1, 


the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Lain 


TRADE-MARE. 


NEW 





DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
E. DENT and CO, Litd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
jusured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
A, VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





ROBINSON AND CL 


EAVER, Lid., 


BELFAST. 


“Their goods have the mevit of excellence and cheapness.”’—CourT CircuLar. 


IRISH 


Samples and 


Dinner Nap 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 


kins, 5,6 per dozen. 


Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11{each. 





rice Lists D A M A S K Strong Huckaback Towels, 
post-jiree, 4,6 per dozen. 

TABLE anv House LINEN. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. 
article,” 


It is very soluble. 


An excellent 





ALLIANCE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
EstaBLisHeD 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Burnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, E.C.V.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hou. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
‘Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Tion. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Andersou Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esy., P.C.A. 


ee 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


By Appointment to his Mujesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in Loudon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, ani used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read 2 ht. Sole Deput 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Burbedienne of Paris. 

Mllustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 




















178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.MLS. 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, 1s., 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


Consultations free of charge. 





DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 








| PAID IN CLAIMS _... Upwards of £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. Nearly £5,500,000 
The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Lite Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical elfect of these 
olicies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and u 
considerab! m in addition, represeuting a by no 
means insi ant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GrRacecnurcH Street, Lonpon, B.C. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION | 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 














THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 

SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 

Please notice the Pe ee word AERTEX in the 


Mllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and chiidvon 
sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
- ie » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. 


Renovations — of Houses. 
Renovations — of Decorations. 
Renovations — of Furniture. 
ESTIMATES FREE. SEE 
HAMPTON’S NEW BOOKLET. 
1901 WALL PAPERS AND 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
PALL MALL EAST, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~.——- 





Airy (Osmund), Charles II., (Goupil) 63,0 
Andrews (O. W. We Handbook on Public Health 3 Laboratory W ork ‘and Food 
Rasta, BEE? sccvoses ee .(Bailliére) 7/6 
Beavan (A. H.), Imperial “London, roy 8vo.. .(Dent) 12/6 
Blunt (C.) & Fielding (J.), Transfiguration, & other Verses, (G. Allen) 3/6 
Crozier (J. B.), History of Intellectual Development on “the Lines of 
Modern Evolution, Vol. III., 8vo ..(Longmans) 10/6 
Dakyns (H. G.), The March of the Ten Thous: and, “With a Life of Xenophon, 












PEED OBEN LEIS ENA (Maemillan) 3/6 
Danes (R.), History of the Boer War, 1599-1901, 8VO .......sseeeeereseees (Cassell) 7 
Daniels (H. K.), Dol Shackfield : a Novel, cr 8v0.........c000000 (F. V. White) 6, 
Davenport (D.), With the Churchwardeus ; or, Colloquies on Ecclesiasti- 


hod napdojikagnukees ck bisnanewawebheses een wi ashi aan (Simpkin) 


6 

0 

eal To : = Sb 2/0 
os ane a . (Rivingtons) 4/6 
0 

0 


Glazebrook (M. G 
Hamilton (Lord Ternenth, 





ermons, cr 8vo 
Ms iry Hamilton : 







Life and History, cr 
...(Methuen) 6/ 
AJ. Murray) 6 


>). Tristra : ont. er SV 
Hope (Anthony), Tristram of Blent, cr 8vo Snamanens 95 


Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis ; or, Sarum and Yor! ime 
Jefferson (R. L.), The Cowar d, WOR NU eta csaiccomoucravenenecensee ( W ard & Lock k) 60 
Letters Received by the Lust India Company from its Servauts, Vol. V., 






(Ss. Low) 21/0 
Livesey (J. E.), The Little Tin Gods, er 8vo.. ...(Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Morison (M.), ‘Time ‘Table of Modern History, ALD. 400-1870 ...(Constable) 126 
Mowbray (J. P.), A Journey to Nature, cr OAT EO ES (Constable) 7/6 
Munson (E. L.), Theory & Practice of Military Hygiene, roy 8vo (Bailliére) 32/0 
Payne (Will), The Story of Eva: a Novel, er 8vo.. .(Constable) 6/0 
Phillips (W. A.), Periods of European Literature : ! ‘Modern Europe, 1815- 
BN OD aricreconncncenevessereensvicnmbennni Rivingtons) 6/0 
Randall (F. H.), Your Mesmerie Forces & How to > Develop tio (Fowler) 2/6 
Sergeant (Adeline), A Great Lady, er 8vo . ..(Methuen) 6) 0 


1617, 8vo 








Smith (J. C.), The Manufacture of Paint, 8v0.. “(Scott & ‘Greenwood) 7/6 
Townsend (M.), Asia and Europe, 8V0 .........ssscescsssssseseesceeeeeees (Constable) 10/6 
Tozer (H. F.), An English Commentary on Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” 
SUNT 5:2 ide canbcieadunvdineccaphancadaeines posdgheinabsesaceenenele seme Univ. Press) 8/6 
Tweedale (Violet), Her Grace's Secret, cr 8vo.. ~ ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Walpole (G. H. S.), Handbook to Judges and Ruth, cr 8v0...... (Rivingt ena 26 
Watkinson (W. L.), Studies in Christian Character, Ist Series (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Winslow (K.), Veterinary Materia Medica, 810.........ccccersereeeeesees (Bailliére) 21/0 
Worsfold (T. C.), The French Stonehenge, Svo ... (Bemrose) 5,0 











THE WORLD - FAMED 
BATTLE ABBEY AND DOMAIN, 


| ag ee the remains of the venerable and historic Abbey founded by 
William the Congueror. The demesne extends to about 3,668 acres, and 
includes numerous farms and properties in the town of Battle, with a rent roll 
of about £3,454. There are also outlying estates comprising ‘about 1.460 acres 
at Ewhurst ‘and Northiam, producing about £927 per annum; and about 1,000 
acres close to Bexhill-on-Sea, let at rents amounting to £1,085perannum, The 
total acreage, therefore, is about 


6,128 acres, 
and the rent-roll £5,466 per annum. 


M& JOSEPH STOWER 
Ph. Will offer for SALE by AUCTION, the above important and Historical 
Estate in the Autumn (unless an acceptable offer be previously received). 


Full advertisements appear in the Times every Saturday; when the descriptive 
particulars are prepared, with views and plans, they will be obtainable of 
Messrs. DAWSON, BENNETT, RYDE, & CO., Solicitors, 2 New Square, 
es and ‘of Mr. JOSEPH S$ STOW ER, Auctioneer, 45 Chancery Laue, 

London. 


Speedie’ COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 


Patroness—H.M. ‘QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Chairman and Council ACKNOWLEDGE, with many thanks, the 
RECEIPT of the following DONATIONS :—Messrs. Denny, Mott, and Dixon, 
£105 ; Clothworkers’ Company, £50. 

31,730 London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of air 
in 1900. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

Contributions paid early in the year are of special value, and will be gratefully 
received by the 

Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, K.C., M.P., 
10, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


REEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


~ BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEA HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE, Ten minutes’ walk from the School,and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor, Terms, 60 guineas per annum, 


PEMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE-ON ON-SEA, 

HANTS.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN, Trin. Coll.. Camb, (successor to Mr 
‘Theodore Cornish), assisted by two resident Oxford Graduates, takes a limited 
number of BOYS, between 8 and 14, preparing for the Public Schools. South- 
bourne stands on the high ground above the sea, about one mile from Christ- 
church, on the direct Bournemouth line. Dry, bracing, sunny climate; soil, 
sand and gravel, Main drainage. Sea-bathing. Cricket-field of five acres, 
sanatorium, playroom, skating-rink. Terms include board and tuition, French, 
drilling, singing, drawing, carpentering, &c. Reduced terms to sons of officers. 
Experienced matron, 

7 RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
Head-Master—Rev. O. D. INSKIP, A., LL.D. 

Inclusive Fees from £30 to £39 per annum. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


N ALVERN.—LANGLAND HOUSE SCHOOL for 
a GIRLS, GRAHAM ROAD. TO OPEN SEPTEMBER, 1901. Special 
attention to Literature. History, and French. Principal: Miss ALICE 
FARMER, Newnham College, Cambridge; Assistant Mistress for 11 years at 

the Oxford High School. 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principals: Miss J. F. GRU NER, ( Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching statf consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life : the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause itto be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former 




















— 


OROUGH OF SWANS Eg 
SWANSEA INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

The Governing Body appointed under the Swansea Intermediate end 
Technical Education Scheme, and the Committee appointed under tha 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTER to take chams 
ot the Boys’ School, and also to act as Principal of the Municipal Technica 
College for Adults (Day and Evening Classes) established under the said Sched 
and Act respectively. 

A minimum salary of £600 will be guaranteed, and a good house attached ty 
the school pooviden free of all charges. 

Applications to be addressed to the ‘‘SECRETARY,” Grammar School, 
Swansea, and endorsed ‘‘ Head-Master,’? must be received not later thay 
TUESDAY, August 6th. 

Further particular can be obtained from 


Grammar School, 
Swansea, July 9th, 1901. 


U NiveRsity COLLEGE OF WALBs, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


W. JAMES, 
Secretary to the Governing Body, 





PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH SH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Professor of 
English Language and Literature at the above College. 

Applica tions, together with testimonials, must be in the hands of the unden 
signed (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not later thay 


Saturday, September 7th, 1901. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, 
_ July, 1901. Registrar. 


a 
ST. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum, Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playiny Field. Tennis Courts, 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb, 
MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Misg 
RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor. 
OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE, 
Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certiticated English, French, and German gover. 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Iludividual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Prificipal, Miss WICKENDEN. 














OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 


stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 


games. 








so + 2 oo LL EG se 
Tope on on iplication to > THead-Master, 
Rev. W. COMPTO. M.A., 
_Somet imo B House ‘Mtaster, U sc under Edward Thring. 
OVER c OL iL E G@ ESE, 


EXHIBITIONS for SONS of OFFICERS and CLERGY without examination, 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS for September. Conditions from Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. , 
ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on Oc TOBER Ist. Entrance Schol: arships of £60 a year 
for 3 years aud £20 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Evolisminary Scientific M.B, Examination.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY 


MIVHE Misses YOUNG, Levana, Wimbledon Park, will 
be glad to RECOMMEND the Home of Fraulein GERTRUD 
BEHRENDT, 9 Kalekreuth Strasse, Berlin, to any parents who wish their 
Daughters to study GERMAN, MUSIC, &e., in Germany. — Interview 
oo July by appointment: 18 Norfolk Mansions, Battersea Park, 
S.W. 

















ORIVATE TUTORSHIP REQUIRED in AMERICAN 

FAMILY by English University Graduate; would travel; now with 
nobleman’s son; disengaged middie of August; French, German, Spanish, 
Classics, Mathematies ; excellent 7 references, —Apply, G. C. WHEELER, care 
of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A YOUNG GERMAN GENTLEMAN (24), WISHING 

to ACQUIRE ENGLISH, DESIRES to ENTER FAMILY of ENGLISH 
PROFESSOR, in London or neighbourhood, where other young men reside, 
and where he would receive every advantage for perfecting himself in language. 
—Apply, 8. HALL, 3 Vanbrugh Park Road, Blackheath. 


bye WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPALL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arcli- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words 


worth, and others, 

- IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 


PREP. FOL 














New Premises, 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE.—Chairman of Committee, Mr. W. Mather, M.P.; 
Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montetiore. M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 
TALGAR?H ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON.—The NEXT 
SESSION will OPEN on SEPTEMBER 18th. A Model School and Kinder 
garten and a Practising School are attached to the College. Prospectuses and 
all | particul: urs muy be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, at the Institute. 

ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

YORKSHIRE. 








Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


LRIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open byte 





oy oe and eee —For prospectus address to MOOKCROF'T, HINDHEAD, 





highly appr eciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, bi ig 
class schools ina lovely , healthy district,—-Prospectua from W. SESSIONS, B. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


IN TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 20th, 
ede may be addressed to the BURSAR. 
Fie ka ccd 

OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

(Church of England Public Schools.) 

Lapy Wanpren :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
st. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
‘Hall Oxford. Degree Course; Final Honours School, English Language 
and Literature, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; School House, £45 


—— 
7s sc HOO tL,| 





@) 


a year, 

(2) sr. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMT.EN. Terms, 
24 guineus a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £05 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 

jead-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 

AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical T'ripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent positiou close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for | 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, | 
References given and required, Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE forWOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma.of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High Schooi for Girls), 


AYHAM HOUS®, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
j RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable fainily life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversationai French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ELLAND HALL LE SPALDING.— 





























COLLEGE, 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-tield, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


HPfs THORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Every educational advantage. Special physicai training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &.—Apply, Mrs. 
DODWELL-KINGSFORD. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee, Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
LY. GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers; 
Visiting Professors, Large modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Riding, cycling, &e. School recommended by Miss 
Gagasworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford.—Apply to Miss 5. 














ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
enicket-field, gravel playground, worksnop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
QE ne (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


+ - ; 
NGuUSH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 
A GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of Engiish Literature. Lectnres to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Freparation for University and Civil Service Examivations. References: J. 
Churton Collins, Esq., MA. ; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public 
Examiner), and others.—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 
12 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 











I ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
. GENTLEMEN.—2ficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
AU CIRENCESTER. 
Lor Land-owners, Land-agents, ag es Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e. 
RESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfutare 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


{ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 

information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
A SHIPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £35 per annum. Examination on 
July 19th, in London and; Manchester. Candidates must be over 10 and 
under 14. Full allowance for age.—Prospectus aud full details, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER. 


er, HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations, 


NEV ERS ET ¥ OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TBO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning ‘luition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchoolforGirls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


S'; FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 

stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq.; F. E. Kitchener, Esq. The AUTUMN TERM 

BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lmitep. 

ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to irain girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 
rANHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhu¥st, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 15th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(Ist Div.), 11th Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 

NEXT TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1901-1902, 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age ; those at 
the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of 
age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and 
the Sessions commeuce 1n October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, 
Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective 
Coileges, or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(Exhibition Road, S.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £30 


per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ...... W.C. Unwin, F.B.S., Le 

: a : (W. E. Ayrton, F.B.S., Past Pres. 
Electrical Engineering. ........cccccccssssesses d Inst.E.E. ” , 

Chemistr. ae H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematies...... O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S. (Dean). 
CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14, pre- 
paring to enter Engineering and Cheinical Industries, and for Evening Students. 
Fees, £15 per Session for Day Students, Professors :— 


Physics 2nd Electrical Engineering ... { wee pi pom = F.BS.,, Princi- 


Mechanical Engineering and Mathe- fw E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst. C.E 
.E. , M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst. C.E. 


MALICS.....0000 
Chewmistry R. Meldola, F.R.S., F.1.C. 
JOUN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
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Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming,~Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENT LEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton og Cambridge). 

The Teaching Staff includes :—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., 
H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M., W. ns ey M. Ae G. Pradeau (Paris 
Conser vatoire), x: Stoeving (Leips sic), A. Larpeut, B.-és- Lettres, &e., &e. 

Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium and grounds of four acres.— 
Prospectus on application. 


UDOR HALL SOHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8. 
Mrs. HAMILTON bees to aunounce that she has TAKEN into PARTNER- 
SHIP her old pupils, Miss W. STEPHENS and Miss M. WORTERS, who 
have been with her for fifteen years, 


| ING EDWARD'S SCHOOLS, 


BOY'S HIGH SCHOOL. 


SISTA ANT MATHEMATICAL MASTER in 
Classman with some experience will receive 








BIRMINGHAM. 





There isa VACANCY for an AS 
the Boys’ High School. A Vi 
preference. ‘Commencing salary, £200.—Applications, accompanied by copies 
of testimonials, shonid be sent in not later than July 26th, 1901, to R, CARY 
GILSON, Esq., King E dws ard’s Se hool, Dirm ningham, 











S FRIDESW IDE’ S) SCHOOL, near 
e SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town, 
playing fields ; 27 —_ 3; 2 agro riding, cycling, &c. 
Universities, &c., if desired. Fees from about £130 per annum. Principals: 
Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALIL, Hon. Nat. Se. Oxford, &.; Miss HAYLLAR, 
Classical Hon. Mods. Oxford, late Tutor Somerville College, Oxford. Entrance 
Scholarships (400-£50) will be awarded in July and September, 1901.—For par- 
ticulars apply to Miss HAYLLAR. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton, Premises specially 
built forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel ; detached sana- 
torium. Cricket field; tivescourts ; gymnasium ; ‘carpenter’ sshop. High ground; 
dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.—P. rospectus, &c., on application to the 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE B ARBER, , M. A. Oxon. 


S?: MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss i. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourm: in of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GR. ANGE, KNY VETON ROAD. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
ao ne Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


CRAWLEY, 


Large gardens and 
Preparation for 



















































Notice OF BEMOVAY 


Mr. FRANK ADAMS, M.A., for 10 years at 

Wellingore Hall, near Lincoln, 
is MOVING in September to BRADLEY COURT, 
MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Boys of good character (aged 14-18) received from Public 
or Preparatory Schools, 

either for Colonial and Agricultural Training 

or for a General Education, combined with 
manual work and outdoor life. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


| eecliaiiaais COLLEGE FOR. “WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

Tho SESSION 1901-2 W LL OPEN oa THURSDAY, October 8rd. 

Students are requested to enter their names on We' inesday, October 2nd, 

Lectures are given in all branches of Genera! and Higher Education. 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but, 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the Examin.tions of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Camb ridge) ; and also a Special Course of Scientific Ip. 
struction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to students for Practicg} 
Work. Two Entrance Scholarships awarded yearly. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society's Prize are 
awarded to students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4, 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particuls urs on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


rus HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 











Large playground ; tennis, Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the danghters of naval and military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others, Illustrated prospectus on application, 


aa: IGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. — BCNVIL 
SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 
College, Cambridge, Scholar, Cla il Tripos.—Large Statf Highly Certif- 
cate! Mistresses, Knglish and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
thorough Indivic lual Training of Pupils from Seven Years and upwards, 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmony, Voice-Pro. 
duction. Honours gained annually at R.A.M. and R.C.M. Examinations, 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BeavutirutL Country Sitvation, bracing air, large 
grounds, gardens, hockey park, golf, cricket, tennis, cycling. Splendid 
gymnasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &e. School 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and Colonies. Terms, 
Guineas. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8rd. Prospectus on application. 


EST COOMBE HOUSE, HORNSEY RISE, N— 

The MISSES FLETCHER andi MISS LEADER (Honours, Classical 

Tripos, Cambridge) receive a limited number of resident and day pupils 
Healthy situation ; thorough teaching with careful individual attention ; pre 
paration for examinations ; special arrangements for girls’ physical exercise 




















ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


ALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH.— 
Principals: Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Se. Sound educa- 
tion, physical and mental, in splendid climate. Training in social duties. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached h house, tennis, hockey ke. University Examination & tion & Inspection, 











EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 
B 381 A.D.—A Public School with good Modern side. Fourteen Scholar- 
ships ¢ sonnecting the School with the Universities. ‘Terms :—School house, 
£65; Junior House, £55 per annum.—For vacaucies for next Term apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Herefor d. 


RESDEN. —HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 

&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2; 
Dresden, « or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 











OUNG GERMAN LADY, 31, good French and German, 
SEEKS SITUATION for HOL TDAYS or longer —preferably com- 
panionship, or as governess rirls ry. take children 
References on beth sides.—/ ss, Friiulein BARDE NWERPER, care of 
H. E. G. Wylie, Esq., Blairlodge Se call Polnont Station, N.B. 


NIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 
DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste Seoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A,, 
ul Denbigh Road, Bay water, Ww 
NEXPENS IVE EDU CATION FOR SONS’ OF 
GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 guineas per annum; reduction to 
brothers. Vicar is Warden; Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements, 
education, games, gymnasium, references, &c. Very heaithy village. Over 
600 have already been educated.—Address, HEAD. MASTER, Schorne College, 
Winslow. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, holiday or otherwise, 

as LIBRARIAN or CURATOR of MUSEUM, by a Gentleman, aged 
50, aang 4 an Assistant Local Inspector Science and Art Department.— 
Address K 802, at Shelley's, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


ANTED, in Country (Lakes or Seaside), for inside of 
week, end of August or beginning of September, a PRIVATE 
SCHOOL, or other House, with accommodation for 24 BOYS (not roughs); 
with services of some one able to superintend catering. Terms accepted if 
nei ighb ourhood Suitable. —Write, Rev. E. SCROGGS, West Hackney, N, 


S TAMMERING completely and }seieerseawien d cured by a 
perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fully treated. Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment. —Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 





























and games, 

NHREE VACANCIES in CATHEDRAL CHOIR, 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. The NEXT TRIAL of VOICES will 

be HELD on JULY 24th, at Christ Church.—Information may be obtained from 

Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 











kK ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First. 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and | hearing Exhibitions. Recent 
successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, — D, E, 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus. references to parents, &c., apply to the 
Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-J( ES, M.A. Oxon, 











HIGWELL SC HO OL. 


EXTRAORDINARY VACANCIES of ARNOLD HILLS and HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


e(UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, ‘Charing Cross. 


‘DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of ‘Cael and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901— 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 3880 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
given, sui en, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charges 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Borys, 
Gris? Enorisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable. information & prospectuses gratis of per sonally inspected establishments 

















TO INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in ‘all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daly and Resident 
al English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady welewoms, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for TISH ISLE 














CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOO 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 
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gist OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EsTABLISHED 1807, 








g0R THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUR 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
$5 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


ERTFORDSHIRE.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
with Garden (tennis and croquet), AUGUST Ist, for five weeks. Two 
reception and five bed rooms, bath-room (h. aud c, water), Close to church 
and post-office. Twenty-five miles from London on Midland and Gt. Northern. 
Bracing air, beautiful country. Five Guineas a week.—St. Hilda's, Harpenden. 


HE COUNCIL of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL 

RESEARCH are prepared to APPOINT an ORGANISING SECRETARY 

ata salary of not less than £200 a year, according to qualitications.—For par- 

ticulars and duties apply, by letter, to the Honorary Secretary, J. G. 
PIDDINGTON, 87 Sloane Street, S.W. University Graduate preferred, 


HE CHARTERHOUS EB, E. C. 
OLD MORALITY PLAY. 

SECOND PERFORMANCE SATURDAY, JULY 20th, at 4.30 o’clock. 
Prices 5s., 38., 28s.—Tickets can only be had of THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
SOCIETY, 90 College Street, Chelsea, S.W. A third and last representation 
will be given on Saturday, July 27th. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, HSSAYS, &c., and ALL 

KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully 
executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Testimonials from many literary persons, (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, S.W. 


6s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, £7 7s. 

Cw CHAMONIX and GRINDELWALD TOURS, via Dover and Calais, 

Extended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, the Engadine, the Tyrol, &c. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE. 

Illustrated Programme, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Loudon, N.W. 




















£18 18s.—-CRUISE FJORDS and NORTH CAPE, JULY 27th. 
£18 18s.—-CRUISE NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUROPE, ST. PETERS- 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, and COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 17th. 
£15 15s,—CRUISE LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, NAPLES, 
and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th. 


On S.Y. “ ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse-power, the most comfortable 
cruising yacht afloat, described in the Times leading article as a “ commodious 
steam yacht, fitted with every modern convenience and luxury.’”’ Organised by 
Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE. Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardeus, Loudon, N.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annnities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 


PSUPENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED PUNDSG...0::csssscesssecessncees deecccocavesssorees £40,000,000. 


Loxoox LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron — HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
TheRt. Hon, A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L., 

: HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

Tiustees—Rt. Hon, LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
= Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, 
according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members, Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FirtH Eprrion, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls,; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

? PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Encyclopadia 
Britaunica, last edition, half-morocco, 1ew, £16 Os. Od. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates, Special Wants 
List free. —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


Sitter 

















THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given — 
Children,” 2 vols., 1809; “‘ Prince Derus,” 1811; “Mrs. Leicester's Schoo!,” 
1809 ; Browning's “Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘* Roadster’s Album,” 1845; “Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,” 1838 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vois.; “Lorua Doone,” 8 vols.; 
, Romany Rye,” 2 vois., 1857; ‘Bible in Spain,” 3 vois. (lst Ed.); * Wild Wuies,” 
# Yols., 1862.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHO?, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, ¥.Z.8., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheflield Workhouse. 
‘ommended by all the Ladies’ Papers an Cookery Books.—Tins, ls, Jd., 
3d., 4s, 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheifiield, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK, Until Lately Editor of the Daily News. 
l vol, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

LITERATURE.—“ We must congratulate Mr. Cook most warmly on 
his achievement. Whatever else may be read about the diplomacy that 
preceded the war, his book must certainly be read. It will immensely 
increase a reputation that already stood very high. No recent book on 
any political question has been so good, and we are inclined to think it 
marks out Mr. Cook as the ablest political journalist of the day. The 
writing 73 of a masterly lucidity.” 

WORLD.—‘“ Mr. Cook has produced a handbook of the political history 
of the war, the practical utility and instructive value of which it would 
be diflicult to exangerate.” 

MORNING LEADER.—“ Mr. Cook’s volume is distinguished by its 
literary power, its studicd moderation of temper and of statement, and 
its comprehensive survey of all the evidence relevant to the issue.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
iY. 


TROOPER 3,008, 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. ° 
Demy 8vo, 73. 6d, 
SPECTATOR—“ A fascinating record of service in perhaps the most 
interesting body of troops that took part in the war.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—** Writien in a remarkably easy and 
interesting manner, leaving one with a vivid tinpression of what campaign- 
ing under present-day conditions really means.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY ON MONDAY. 


THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


SPECTATOR. —“ An excellent piece of writing.” 
WORLD.—“ The entire narrative is of intense interest.” 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


CASTING OF NETS. By Ricuarp Bacor. 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Seconds 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








Milk Food No.1. Milk 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.Ge 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Booxmen, Lonpon. 





THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 

to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Food No.2. Maited Food No. 3 
3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards, 


From birth to 3 months, a 


Pamphiet cn Infant Feeding FREL. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


AND CO, LTD. 


MR. A. E. W. MASON’S 
NEW EOOK, 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, 


And other Stories. 
By A. E. W. MASON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Athenzum.—“ Mr. Mason's stories are excellent.” 

Speaker.—“ Excellent stories excellently told.” 

Birmingham Post.—‘* They combine in a most happy 
fashion colour and intelligence.” 

Daily Telegraph.— Must be read with attention lest 
some subtle touch, some point or effect be 
missed, and their chief beauties lost sight of.” 

Yorning Post.—‘‘It is long since we came across a 
more entertaining set of tales...... his tales are 
not mere fragments of novels, or novels hurriedly 
told. They are excelleut in form, they have 
colour and atmosphere, and they lay hold on 
the imagination.” 


ZACK’S Great Novel. 


THE 
WHITE COTTAGE. 


* Amazingly good.”—Literature, 


KING’S END. 


By ALICE BROWN. ‘s. 


“A village tale written by Alice Brown very much 
in the vein of Miss Mary Wilkins or of our own 
Zack.” —Globe. 





MARR’D IN MAKING. 


By Baroness von HUTTEN. 


**A close, relentless study in character, the book 
should make its mark.”—Outlook. 





RETALIATION. 


By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 





LAKE GENEVA AND ITS 
LITERARY LANDMARKS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
With numerous Illustrations, gilt top, 18s. 


“Mr, Gribble has a charming and varied tale to 
tell...... Whatever he touches he adorns with his 
lively wit.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A thoroughly charming book.”—Daily Mail. 

“A happy medley of history, biography, and 
anecdote written with grace and charm.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


By EDITH SICHEL, 


Author of “The slouschold of the Lafayettes.” 
Illustrated, demy Svo, 16s. net. 


“We need wish for no better guide than Miss 
Sichel.”—Monthly Review. 
* Miss Sichel is to be congratulated.” —Daily News, 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 


THE SUMMER NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


is the rooth Number. 





Full of Stories. 


Exquisitely . Illustrated with Original 
Drawings and Photographs ; a New Picture 
Cover by FRANK CRAIG; and a Photo. 
gravure Frontispiece. 





Now ready. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 





Price ONE SHILLING. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 





TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLE1, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the r: ute 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
aera . BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
ast, S.W, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





ABC. ccccccvcccee eecccetccccce £10 10 0 
Half-Page ....... ° 5 0 
Quarter-Page ...... ee 219 6 
Narrow Column .... i) 


Half-Column ......- < 50 
Quarter-Column 6 
Outside Page 0 
Inside Page v0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch* 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lis. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quur- 
partof the United King- yearly.  teriy. 
MME sa os £1 86..0143.. 072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
China, &e. oo we ce «=62906.. 01835078 





THE MAN OF KERIOTH 


And Other Poems. 
By GASCOIGNE MACKIE, Author of ‘Charmiijs: 
Half-parchment, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net, 
**Mr. Gascoigne Mackie’ 's volum 
some charming verses.” © Contains 
—The DAILY CHRONICLE, 
**There is a vein of #_ gold in a little 
volume called ‘The Man of Kerioth,’ by 
Gascoigne Mackie....He has imagination, q 
sense of emotional rhythm, an eye for ver! 
beauty, and a power of dramatic vision,” 
—The STAR, 
London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta St, Wo, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2% Pun 


Pure BORDEAUX, an —_ 

pe Dinner au a “yd 14) 

of this wine will be foun 6 
wine usually sold at eg a3 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/6 
it procures us in London and the 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them jp 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 


We regret the ae’ — tend “eid advance of 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





ESTABLISHED 185], 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


1° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910° 
. +*/, 


° 
“ repayable on demand, ag 


bol 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to th 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





-FISHER’S 


Seabaes eR panty free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








WESTMINSTER, 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS 





THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 
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— 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST 





New Volume of Charges and Addresses by 
Bishop Westcott. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., 


Bishop of Durham, Crown &vo, 63. 





— 
BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD I. 
(1066-1272). By W. R. W. Stepenens, B.D. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Vol. II. of the New History of the English Church. 
ae false die 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRO- 


PHETS. The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890, 
Kirwpatrick, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
Single Numbers, price 3s, net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 10s, net. 

Contents :—The English Coronation Orders. By the Rev. H. A. W ilson. —The 
Melation of Miracles to Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. Herbert Kel ly, S.S.M. 
—Did the Corinthian Church Advocat te Universal Marriage ? A Study in Inter- 
pretation. By John Massie.—The Us se i 7 : Meaning of the Phrase * The Son of 
fan” in the Synoptic Gospels: Par By the Rev. James Drummond, 
LL. D.—Documeuts.—Notes. —Reviews. S Clireciche 








Extra Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., Edin., 
Author of “ Hugh Wynne,” &e. 

TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


165,080 Copies Sold in America and England. 
By the Author of “RICHARD CARVEL.” 


WINSTON GHURGHILL. THE CRISIS. 


A grand book.”—Guardian. 











ARROWS OF THE 


OWEN JOHNSON, ALMIGHTY. 


* A strong book.”—Outlook. [Just published. 


BY EGERTON CASTLE. 


“LA BELLA” and Others. Being Certain 


Stories Recollected by Earrnron Castir, Author of ‘‘ Young April,” Ke. 
Crown S8yo, 3s. 61, 


LATEST VOLU? IE OF THE “NEW ISSUE OF THE 


WORKS OF MARION CRAWFORD 


THE THREE FATES. 


Crown Svo, 33. 6d. 














LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUE OF THE BORDER EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


THE PIRATE. 


With 12 Etchings, Crown 8vo, tastefu ily bound in cloth gilt, 6s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 











The only Guide to Wales Revised and teonght up to date every year. 
Over 140,000 sold 


THE GOSSIPING GUIDE TO WALES. 


omplete, Practical, and Entertaining Guide to North Wales. 
Traveller’s Edition, 3s. 6d. 
(North Wales and Abc a stwyth). 2 vols. bound in blue cloth, feap. 8vo (in 
ase), about 400 pp., ween 50 and 60 Maps, Plans, Photographie Ilustra- 
tions, and Panorym - mauy in Colours 
7 20U ITHERN SECTION OF NORTH WALES. 2s. Including Aberystwyth, 
wyD, , Barmouth, Portmadoe, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Bala, and Llangol! len, 
ot man y Maps and Plans. 
NORTHERN SECTION OF NORTH WALES. 2s. Including Bangor, Car- 


on, Suowdon District, Bettws-y- Cood, Lianfairfechan, Penmaenmawr, Llan- 


Tho most C 





‘ 


ino, Colwyn Ba y, Rhyl, and V: ale of ’ Clwyd. Cloth gilt, many Maps and Plans, 
Also published in Is. and 62. form. 
NOTICES OF VARIOUS EDITIONS :— 
The Daily News says :—**It is now quite a model in its way of a Guide which 





isat once readable and practical.” 
The Standard says :—** It is by far the most amusing Guide we have seen.’ 
P m says :— Gladsome and Gossiping. “J 
The London Eva says :— It is invaluable.” 
The Bir uingham Gazette says :—‘ There is hardly anything an excursionist 
would care to know which cannot be found in it.’ 
= 1¢ Welshman says :—‘* This Prince of Guides.’ 
The Reliquary Says : :—For general use as a Guide to North Wales the 
Gossiping Guide’ is the best.” 
he Archzologia Cambrensis says :—* Occupies a foremost place, if not the 
frst, among Guide-Books to Wales.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
w York: HENRY BLAC KW ELL. 
WOODALL, MINSHALL. THOMAS and CO., Oswestry and Wrexham, 








By Professor A. F, | 


phaeton, and in his book 


BOOKS BY THE 
LATE MR. STILLMAN, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
JOURNALIST. 


2 vols., with Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 24s. net. 








“Itisacompliment to journalism that the author who Is and has 
been so many things in one should describe himself exclusively as a 
journalist.”—Tuurs. 


“A career exceptionally favoured as regards variety of interest 
and width of experience; and the story of his life contained in these 
two volumes is one long series of ka!eidoscopie changes of scene ang 
interest...... t would be impossible, within reasonable limits, toindicate 
a tithe of the points, personal and political, which lend these volumes 
their peculiar value, and give them a place apart from the multitu- 
dinous works of reminiscent chatter with which the modern book 
market is flooded.”—Wor.p. 


FRANCESCO CRISPI. 


With Portraits, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
**A brilliant and lucid sketch of a characte which has always been 
enigmatical as well as fascinating,’’—Tu«rs. 


THE OLD ROME AND THE NEW, 
AND OTHER STUDIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘*It is a rare pleasure to meet with a book of essays which Is of the 
high erder of merit that we find in this volume.” 
— WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


LITTLE BERTHA: 


a Story for Children. 
18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


“A perfect example of its rare and difficult kind, the fairy story 
that children want.”——Wortp, 








| GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, 


LO N D O ON: wW.c. 











yor ‘READY, 


THE BREAD LINE. 


A STORY OF A PAPER. 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ Sfost sanguine temperament who 
n, and the exposure of the false 


sums of fortune is most dramatica!!y 


amusing...... The various types of 
s persone are cleverly draw 





compose the drama 
analogy 1 they bad built their dr 


contrived.”—Spectator. 





on whi 


** An ingenious tale, may be heartily commended.”—Scotsman. 


* A grim story in its way, but wonderfully relieved by the good humour an 
good nature of the four adventure rs, and by a slight yet entirely charming 





love duet.”—Glasgow Herald. 
* Well done and amusing.”-— Outlook, 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO.,, Lid, 


CHARING ( CR ISS ROAD, wi ; 


ROAD TRAVELLING IN ‘EUROPE. 


CONTINENTAL ROAD TRAVELLING 


TWENTY THOUSAND MILES IN CENTRAL AND WESTERN EUROPE. 
By W. J. A. STAMER, 

Author of “ The Gentleman Emig 

With Illustrations, 

travellel his 20,000 miles in a Paris-built park 

gives a chatty chronicle of his experiences. 








grant.” 
demy S8vo, price 12s, 


= « P 
Mr. Stamer 


tamer writes with considerable force.” —Outlook. 


“Mr. S 













“Mr. Stamer's hook is both inter zy and instructive. Above all, it is 
written with sound julgment and discernment. It does not weary the reader 
......the work is more than a bo ok of tra in this restricted sense. It is like- 
wise a study of men aud manners, of foreigners and foreign things.” 

—Glasgow Herald 

“Fascinating bock of old-fashioned travel amid modern surroundings.” 


—sSt. 


Janves's Gazelte, 





And of all Booksellers and Rai! way Bookstal!3, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
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MESSRS LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





THE DAILY NEWS SAYS :— 
or three books is in itself a libera! education.” 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL 


DEVELOPMENT, ON THE LINES OF 


MODERN EVOLUTION. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. 
Vol. ITI. [On Monday next. 


*,* This volume deals entirely with “ Practical Statesmanship,” 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


and contains detailed schemes of political reconstruction, for England, 

France, and America, respectively, for the twentieth century, founded 
’ l J3. J) 

on the Evoiution of Civilisation in general and of each of these 


countries in particular. 


The second volume of the work is in preparation, and the author 


hopes to have it ready in about a year. 


** A knowledge of Beattie Crozier’s two 





8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION, 


By ANDREW LANG. 


*,* This volume contains a series of Criticisms of recent speculations 
about early Religion, especially as regards Mr, Frazer's theories in 
Other Essays deal with the latest results of 


“ The Golden Bough.” 
Anthropological research inthe religious field, and in that of Magie. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM 


IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. Report presented to the Victoria Uni- 
versity and the Gilchrist Trustees, February, 1901. By H. Tuise.ton 
Marx. Crown &vo, 6s. 


APOSTLES OF THE LORD. Being Six 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Lent Term, 1901. By W. C. E. Newso.rt, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“There is sucha glow of zeal, so much wise counsel, so manifest, and, we 
should think, so contagious an enthusiasm for the ministerial work, that we 
do not care to criticise.’”’—Spectator. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY M. E. FRANCIS 


(irs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIANDER’S WIDOW: 


A Dorsetshire Story. 

SPECTATOR.—“ In ‘ Fiander’s Widow’ Mrs. Blundell has achieved a small 
masterpiece of rustic fiction. Out of the most matter-of-fact material and 
a hackneyed situation she has contrived an idyll of exquisite daintiness, 
humour, and originality.” 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


THE TIMES.—‘“‘‘ Pastorals of Dorset’ will begin to attract the reader of 
taste as soon as he sets eyes upon the cover. 

“Tt will continue to attract him when he turns the pages, and it will charm 
him until he has read every one of them, leaving a prospective charm for the 
future in his determination sed to read them again.” 








THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S. 


Crecp. Crown dvo, 6s. 

“A novel of uncommon power and discernment. Miss Sibyl Creed is evi- 
dently a devout Roman Catholic, but no single word in bad taste, with regard 
to the communion whose priests and dogmas are her subject, is ever allowed 
to escape her. Her literary form is as excellent as are her judgment and her 
power of diagnosis.”—Guardian, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


SWALLOW: a Tale of the Great Trek. By 


H. Riper Hacearp, Author of “She.” &e. With 8 Illustrations ty 
Maurice Greiffenhageu. New anp Curarer Impression, Crown 8Syo, 3s. Gd. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By Spyz 





No. 397. JULY, 1901. 8vo, 6s. 

1. DRAKE AND HIS SUCCESSORS, | 7. Tur SITUATION IN THE Far East, 
2. GREECE aND ASIA. | 8. Tue NorTu AMERICANS or YESTER- 
3. To_stor: a Stupy. | DAY. 
4, Temporary STARS. | 9. Tur Srecracutan TELemMent Nn 
5. THe Timr Sprrit oF THE NINE- | eneuneas 

TEENTH CENTURY. 10. SouTH Arnica. 
6. NATIONAL PERSONALITY. | 





TONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW. NOVE 


and Stories. Six Shillings each, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 


The Spec!ator.—** Delightfully easy holiday reading......caleulated to give 
proper Christmas thrill on the hottest midsummer afternoon.” < 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


The Outlook.—* Admirably conceived and admirably written. It introduoes 
us : te) a charming people and some original scoundrels, and sends us to bed 
enthralle 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* Told in a charming fashion—brightly, lightly, }tj 
very good, very attractive and interesting.” ™ 


THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 
MRS. HENRY NORMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK, 
By MENIE_ MURIEL DOWIE 


(Mrs, Henry Norman), [Monday, 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE, 
By MATILDE SERAO., 
he Snectator.—* A great novel with a most laudable purpose, ihe lessoq 
PP. which should not be thrown away on English readers.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 
By E. L. VOYNICH. 

Mr. Roper Hicueys, in the Westininster Gazelte.—“ I put down ‘ Jack Ray. 
moud’ with a glow of adiniration for the brave woman who dared ¢o wr ite it, 
aad I wish Ler success with her strong and ncble book. She stands outa 
notable figure among novelists. She cares for truth aud the breath of life,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GADFLY. 


The Academy.—‘* A remarkab le story 5 more ‘deeply interestins than ni inetys 
nine out of every hundred novels.’ 


FOREST FOLK. 
By JAMES PRIOR. : 

The Athenrum.— An excellent performance. The people wre such forest. 
folk as we are litile likely to forget. The book reminds us of Geurge Eliot in 
the unforced and racy style in which bucolic characters speak from its pages, 
‘The author is to be congratulated ou a really clever novel.” 


FOREST FOLK. 


The Academy.—‘ Mr. Prior renders farm-life with much sympathy and a fine 
sense of its picturesqueness, and he has got the Georgian atmosphere to 4 


saciid FOREST FOLK. 


The Pail Mall Gazette.— He has a large knowledge, and is a keen observer of 
nature; he is cunning in devising strong situations, dramatic in describing 
them, and he has the happiest gift ‘of cl haracierisation,” 


THE HIDDEN MOOCEL. 

By FRANCES HARROD (Frances Fornes-Roverr 

The Outlook.— Intensely draw d moving. 
of character, seutiment, colour, agrecable pathos.” 


SAWDUST. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
The Graphic.—‘ An exceptionally strong and brilliant piece of work, even 
when judged by the high standard to which its author las accustomed her 
readers.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
By BASIL MARNAN. 


The Athenzum.—* There are many characters and all well drawn. The scone 
yainiing aud accessories are vivid and poweriul.’ 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


The Spect tator.—* Mr. Marnan gives us the charm of the wide horizons and 
upland air, He certainly possesses the art of making his characters live.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELOT. 
The Morning Posit.— A strong, clever, and striking book. Mr. Marnan has 
drawif some vivid and whoily new pictures. The book has scenes of dramatic 
power, told with simple directness,” 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
The Spectator.—* We are ciad to welcome in this delightful volume evidence 
of the unal ated vitality oe tha xt vein of fantastic invention which ran purest 
in the tales of Andersen.” 














uti Ve have 









DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR 
SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription of 
2 volumes. The Latest Volume is:— 
LORDS OCF THE NORTH. 
By AGNES C. LAUT. 


__ The Scotsman.—' A rraphic account of the strugg sles of the pioncers and fur 
truders who founded our dominions in the Far West. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE on APPLICATION, Any bound Book 


in this Catalogue will be sent on approval, on naming the nearest Booksellet 
through whom it may be sent. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 





BLICKENSDERFER 


NETT CASH PRICES. Typewriters 


No. 5, 10}lbs. in case, £8 8 O 
Unite the 


No. 7» £10 10 O cash 
No. 7, Brief Size, £12 12 O Good Points 
of other 
makes at 
less than half 
the usual 
prices. 


“THE WAR CORRESPONDENT’S 
BEST FRIEND.” 


12 Oxford Terrace, London, W. 
January 4th, 1901. 
To the BLICKENSDERFER ‘TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY. 

Dear Srrs,—I must thank you for your 
very courteous letter. As you have desired 
to have the Blick which I used during the 
Siege of Ladysmith as a memento, I have 
much pleasure in sending it to you in 
exchange fora newone. You will notice 
that [return the machine in perfect order, 
and yet during the siege and on thevarious 
previous missions on which I have taken 
it, it has never been out of order. In my 
opinion it has been tested as highly as it 
is possible to test a Typewriter. I ‘found 
it a great convenience on service, as it 
enabled me to duplicate all my despatches. 
| frst used a Blick in the Sudan, and if I 
am destined to see another campaign = 
shall again employ “The War Corre- 
spondent’s Best Friend.” 

Iam, Sir, yours very truly, 
LIONEL JAMES, 
The Zimes Special Correspondenxt. 





CHOOSING A 
TYPEWRITER. 

Our New Booklet 
is sent post-free, 
and will assist 
you in judging of 
any make of 
Machine. 

Buy no Machine 
till you have read 
this. 


Send for it and List 
No. 167, which tells you 
alabout Blick kensderfer 





LOCAL REFERENCES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 


The BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 
Hee loa ee Oca ee | NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


West End Agency: 195 Oxford Sirect, W. 
Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 387. JULY, 1901. 6s. 

Contents: 

NEGRO NILELAND AND UGANDA (with a Map). 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION, 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS, 

THE DECAY OF OUR SEA FISHERIES, 

NEW LIGHTS ON MILTON, 

RECENT MOUNTAINEERING. 

THE DATE OF DANTE’S VISION. 

. SOCIETY CROAKERS. 

. THE PROTECTORATE OF CROMWELL. 

THE DAWN OF GREECE, 

. THE POPULAR NOVEL, 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

THE CHINESE FIASCO, 
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A NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


THE DOMINE’S GARDEN: 


New York, By Imocen Cuarx. 


a Story of Old 


[Just out. 


A MERRY TALE OF A MERRY TIME. 


MISTRESS NELL. By Georce C. Hazerroy, 


Jun. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


A NEW WORK BY SYDNEY BUXTON, M 


MR. GLADSTONE. As Gisniallas of the 
Exchequer. A Study. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. A History of English Literature and of the Chief English 
Writers, Founded upon the Manual of Thomas B. Shaw. By A. HamILTon 
Tuomrson, B.A., late Minor Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridve, and 
University’ Extension Lecturer in Exgiish Literature. With Notes, &c. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


Westminster Review.—'‘ A splendid story.” ‘Fascinating book.” 

Daily Telegraph.— A powerful novel...... Holds the reader’s attention to the 
end.” Spectater.—** Vivid and realistic.” 

Academy.—** Wants nothing of human interest.” 

Edinburgh Evening News, — ‘Tar surpasses in fascinating interest 
ordinary novel.” Scotsman.—*‘ Exciting. 

To-day.—‘* Absorbing. Glasgow Herald.—* A remarkable romance. 

Manchester Couvrier.— As enthralling as one of the romances of Mr. Anthony 
Hope or Mr. Stanley Weyman.” People.—‘‘ A clever story.” 

Christian World.—* Absorbing...... There is fascination in double measure. 
** Highly impressive...... Curiously attractive.” 


an 





” ” 


Dundee Advertiser.— 


GEORGE MOORE’S SISTER TERESA. 
GEORGE MOORE’S SISTER TERESA. 


GLORGE MOORE'S Great Novel, SISTER TERESA, is 
Now Ready, and is pudiished in Unwin's Green Cloth Library, 
price 6s. A Siapenny Edition of EVELYN INNES, by the 


same Author, has just been published, and is ox sale at the book- 





sellers’. 


GEORGE MOORE’S SISTER TERESA, 
GEORGE MOORE'S SISTER TERESA. 


OVER 200,000 SOLD OF THIS BOOK. 


QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER AND 


MASON'S CORNER FOLKS. A Picture of New England Home Life. By 
Cuas. FELTON Piper. Cloth, 6s. 
This is a great American novel, which has been seliing enormously in the 
States, and is now issued for the first time in this country. 


BERGEN WORTH. By Wattacez Lioyp, 


Author of “‘ Houses of Glass,” &c, Cloth, 6s. 
A sensational story of life in Chicago during the railway riots ot 
ing with the struggies of a village b smith to live the Christ- life. 
sani abounds in realistic scenes and events. 
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SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HEARI OF THE EMPIRE. Discussions of 


Problems of Modern City Life in England, With a Chapter on Imperialism. 
C loth, 7s. 6d. 


A THOUSAND PITIES. 


BOGKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, 





3y ELLEN 


Cloth, 


my 
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AND LORD 


WICKENHAM. By Joun Ouiver Honsrs.—-ANOTHER ENGLISH- 
WOMAN'S LOVE LETTERS. By Barey Pain.—THE LETTERS OF 


HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. By — 
Cloth, 2s. each ; paper, 1s. each. 


London : T. FIS SHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 














Just Published, 8vo, price One Shilling. 
SECOND CHARGE (SEPTENNIAL) OF JOHN, LORD 
BISHOP OF NORWICH, JUNE, 1901. 

1. Diocesan and Church Matters, 

2. The Holy Eucharist. 
8. Confession and Absolution. 
4, Pastoral—Preaching, Visiting. 
LONGMANS and CO. 


London : GREEN, 





wl > . vr rArD +o 
THE EARLY STARS. By Atsert Krvross, 
Author of ‘An Opera and Lady Grasmere,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The boyhood of Phil is charmingly described.”—Spectator. ‘*The scene- 
painting, whether in the country or the to wn, or at the seaside board ding r-house, 
is admirably done, and the writing is always brisk and capable."’—Outlook. 
*“Tuteresting and flesh-and-blood personaes.”—County Gentleman. “ Always 
interesting and sometimes thrilling. "— Bradyso rd Observer. 














ARROWSMITH, London: ‘SIMPEIN, Laneneianenninmtie & CO. 


Bristol: J. W. 


“CATALOGUE OF N NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore ‘Steaks 7a begs to announce that his May 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is row ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 


























‘ compounds opposite the Irregular Verbs is excellent ; and the type of the book 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
FOR MIDDLE FORMS OF SCHOOLS. 

By M. A. NORTH, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College, 
and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Head Master of Durham 
School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A LATIN VERSION. 6s. 2d. net, post-free, from the Pub- 
lishers only to authenticated Teachers. 
In use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester. Shrewsbury, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Cheltenham, Wellington, Tonbridge, Dulwich, King’s 
College School, Bedford, Repton, Uppingham, Haileybury, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, Cork, Tiverton, Hull, Liverpool, York, 
Birmingham, Newark, Nottingham, Middlesbrough, East- 
bourne, Epsom, Bournemouth, Melbourne, Cape Town, Barba- 
dos, &c. 


ADVANCED MANUAL OF LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Containing Syntax of the 
Compound Sentence and Notes on Style, with 300 pieces for 
Latin Prose in three parts of graduated difficulty. 
By B. D. TURNER, M.A., Head-Master of Loughborough 
Grammar School. Crown $vo, 5s. 

A LATIN VERSION of Part J. 3s. 2d. net, post-free, from the 
Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. 
“‘ Our first impressions are so entirely favourable that we strongly advise all 
sixth and upper-fifth form masters to give it a trial.” —Journal of Education. 


A PRIMER of LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A., Classical Master at St. John’s 
College, Hurstpierpoint. With a Preface by F’. B. JEVONS, M.A., 
Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. Crown 
Svo,. 2s. 6d. Or separately :—Accidence, ls. ; Syntax, Is. 6d. 
‘The printing and arrangement of the Accidence, the all-important points 
in an Elementary Grammar, scem to me to leave nothing to be desired. 
‘Teachers will be grateful to Mr. Modlen for the fuli and well-arranged list of 
Irregular Verbs and their compounds, and for his adoption of the system of 
Three Declensions, 1 
“The book appears to have been written with great care and acenracy, and 
for teaching purposes I prefer it to any Grammar that I have seen.” 
—E. D. MansFietp Lambrook, Bracknell. 
“‘ The arrangement of the Nouns seems to me good: the plan of having the 


recommends it.”—A. E. Hiruarp, Head-Master of Durham School, Joint 
Author of “‘ North and Hillard’s Latin Prose Composition.” 


RIVINGTONS CLASS BOOKS OF 
LATIN UNSEENS. A Set of Twelve Volumes, divided 
into (a) Six Separate Books, numbered One to Six, for alter- 
native use (of equal difficulty), each containing about 60 to 70 
pieces of Prose and Verse, for the use of Fourth Forms of 
Schools ; and (7) a Sct of Six similar Books, numbered Seven 
to Twelve, for the use of Fifth Forms. ; 

Edited by E. H. C. SMITH, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton 
College. Small fcap. 8vo, 6d. each net. 

“These little volumes are conceived on the same general idea that Mr. 
Rivington or his editors have followed in his two excellent series of Single 
erm Latin and Greek Readers, each suited to a full term’s work, with elbow 
room for revision and examination. The selection of pieces seems to us 
thoroughly good.” —Guardian. 


A PRIMER of GREEK GRAMMAR. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. JOHN PERCIVAL, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, or separately :— 

Acecidence. New Edition Revised. By EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and E. D. 
MANSFIELD, M.A., Lambrook, Bracknell, formerly Assistant-Master 
at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Syntax. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK EXER- 
CISES. Based on. and adapted to, Abbott and Mansfield’s 
“ Primer of Greek Grammar.’ By W. GREENSTOCK, B.A., 
Assistant-Master at Malvern College. With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. JOHN PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, : 

A MASTER'S KEY. 6s. 2d. net, post-frco, from the Publishers 

only to authenticated Teachers. 


EXERCISES IN THE SYNTAX 
AND IDIOMS OF ATTIC GREEK. Containing 
104 Exercises, 3 Appendices, and Vocabulary. 

By W. H. D. ROUSE, Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and J. 
M. SING, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Chriy 
Church, Oxford, With Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. each net, 

The Complete Set, £2 8s. net. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 
Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. : 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. 
Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494, 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Edinburgh, 
Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494. 
1598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. 
Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at Corey 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 
Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815 to 1899. 
By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, LNow Reudy, 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY, 
By H. F. PELHAM, M.A., President of Trinity College ang 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford, With Maps, crown Svo, 6s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, 
Training Colleres, Intermediate and Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, the Central Welsh Board, Irish Inter. 
mediate, tcotch Leaving Certificates, and other similar 
Examinations, &. With Maps, Plans, Lists of Important 
Dates, Subjects for Class Blackboard Illustrations, Chief 
Names. Notes, and Index. 

By ARTHUR HASSALE, M.A., Stuaent of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 1 vel., Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Zu September, 


ENGLAND. For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in 

Colleges. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 1 vol. Crown &ro, 

with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

May also Be EAD IN Two Prriops:— 

Period I.—To Elizabeth, 1603, 4s. Period II.—To Victoria, 1895, 4s. 
“Thisisa really valuable book......A book sure to he widely used for educational 
purposes....... An excellent, well-arranged,'clear, temperate, just, and patriotic 
book, deserving wide and hearty weleome.’’—Spectator. 
“lt is extremely practical, and well arranged. The narrative flows easily, 
and the details are not too closely packed together.”—Guardian, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. By W.S. ROBINSON, 
M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington Colleze. 
Small fcap. Svo, with Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. [Zn September. 


GREECE. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Pro 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
Small feap. 8vo, 2s. 
“We have nothing but the highest praise for this little book.” 
— Aberdeen Journal, 
“Its simplicity is charming, and its pleasantness fascinates.” 
—Educational News, 





“ Brightly and attractively written.”—Guardian, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE. 


For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
ByW.S. ROBINSON, M.A. Small feap. 8vo, with Maps & Plans, 3s, 
In use in schools at Harrow, Rugby, Repton, Oxford, Durham, 
Dover, Edinburgh, Wellington College, Worcester, Bradford, &c. 
** Mi. Robinson has filled a gap with real success.” —Guardian, 
“This is a compact and serviceable little history of Greece.’’—Schoolmaster. 
« Just what is required by young students.”—Educatioxal Times, 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

“This is a good book, intended and well planned for the use of upper 
forms.”—Educational Times. 

“It contains a large number of well-arranged exercises, covering the whole 
field of Attic syntax, and we can call to mind no idiomatic usage which does not 
tind a place here. The appendices are deserving of the highest praise, contain- 
ing as they doa large amount of information not easily accessible to younger 
students.—Educational News. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 


FOR SCHOOLS. By M. A. NORTH, M.A., Assistant- 

Master at Clifton College, and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., 

Head Master of Durham School, Authors of “ Latin Prose Com- 

position for the Middle Forms of Schools.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Contents :—Rules—175 Exercises—Separate and General Vocabularies— 

Appendices. 
AGREEK VERSION. 6s, 2d. net, post-frec, from the Publiskers 
only to authenticated Teachers. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY 

OF THE CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Ely. Small feap. 8vo, Is. 

“We have read this little manual with great pleasure ; it omits no event of 
importance amongst those which have most affected the life of the Church, aad 
its terse summaries of policy and character leave nothing to bere g She 
—Churcn tt 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Hutton has written a good book.”—Spectator. 
‘*We......attribute his success to a keen senso for the essential and a ters, 
yot easy style.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
““We have found bis book thoroughly readable, and no doubt it will b 





widely read.”—Speaker, 


RIVINGTONS, 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. _ 
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